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FOREWORD 


Some years after the premature death of our late friend Samuel 
M. Stern, the late Richard Walzer suggested that Stern's work on the 
early Isma‘iliyya be published by the Hebrew University. It was decided 
that the unpublished chapters should be printed together with Stern's 
already published articles on the same subject, to form one volume in 
the Schloessinger Memorial Series. By the time it reached us from 
Oxford, the manuscript of the book had been seen by a number of scho- 
lars who had added some marginal comments and made certain minor 
revisions. It is impossible at this stage to assign specific credit to each 
one of those who have contributed to this manuscript. We should 
like however to mention the names of those scholars whom we know 
to have seen the typescript and to express our sincere appreciation 
and deep gratitude for their selfless efforts: D. Bryer, J. van Ess, 
W. Madelung and especially H. Halm. We should also like to record 
our thanks to the editors and publishers who have kindly permitted 
us to reprint Stern's articles which first appeared in their publications. 

The typescript received was in an advanced stage of preparation, 
but lacked the final touch of the author. Most of the work that remained 
to be done so as to see it through the press was done in Jerusalem by 
Mr. Michael Lecker. We have deemed it appropriate to interfere as 
little as possible, with the book, at the risk of letting certain inconsis- 
tencies and minor inaccuracies stand. All previously published articles 
have been left to stand with their several individual modes of trans- 
cription and methods of quoting from previous Literature. These 
imperfections will surely not detract from the value of this last work 
of a great scholar. 


The Editorial Board 


PREFACE 


AN ANALYSIS OF SAMUEL M. STERN'S WRITINGS 
ON ISMA‘ILISM 


Samuel Stern's work on Ismá'ilism spans his entire scholarly life and 
it was a subject to which, among all his extraordinarily varied interests, 
he constantly returned. His interest seems first to have been kindled 
by a meeting with Paul Kraus in Cairo just before Kraus' premature 
death in 1944. By him Stern was first introduced to the difficulties 
surrounding the authors of the Epistles of the Ikhwàn al-Safa’, and it 
was while he was still working for the British censorship service in 
Port Sudan, when he was still only 24 or 25 years old that he wrote 
his first article! on the subject —and his first article written in English. 
From the Ikhwan his interest widened to early Isma‘ilism in general 
and here he seems to have met just that sort of problems which were 
always most fascinating to him. As with the early Spanish lyrics, with 
the organisation of the Islamic city? or with the nature of the Judaeo- 
Christians? Stern was here confronted with a body of little known 
evidence, often only superficially explored by other scholars and quite 
clearly often grossly misinterpreted or oversimplified. As in all his 
work, Stern returned to the original evidence, analysed it in detail and 
refused to theorise on wider issues until he had reconstructed the basic 
facts.4 In eleven major articles? together with a number of encyclopae- 
dia articles$ and book reviews? he set out these basic facts and one of 


Bibliography (JSS, 15, 1970, pp. 226-238), no. 3. 

Bib. 244, pp. 25 ff. 

Bib. 222, 224, 238. 

The difficulties involved in reconstructing Ismà'ili history and the approach to 
be used are well described by him in the first paragraph of his article **Heterodox 
Isma‘ilism at the Time of al-Mu'izz", (See below p. 257). 

Bib. 3 & 5, 9, 17, 21, 100, 152, 165, 167, 168, 202, 248. 

Bib. 81, 84, 85, 86, 92, 119, 228, 229, 231, 232. 

Bib. 95, 106, 107, 136, 147, 160. 
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X Preface 
the great tragedies of his early death was that he was unable to write more 
than two or three chapters of the major book on Early Isma ‘ilism 
which was intended not only to sum up the main results of a quarter of 
a century's research, but also to see Isma‘ilism in a wider context. 
Ironically too, his death occurred just at the time when his interest had 
been rekindled with yet greater vigour by his co-operation with Pro- 
fessor Hamiduddin, brother of the Bohra Isma‘ili 2267, whose com- 
munity are the true heirs both spiritual and intellectual of the Fàtimids. 
Through Professor Hamiduddin, Stern not only gained direct access to 
the great store of Isma‘ili literature, but he began to see Ismá'ilis not 
only as an intellectual puzzle of the Middle Ages, but also as a living 
religious community with its beliefs still intact and acted out in daily 
life after more than a thousand years. 


A. Published Work. 


In his published work Stern concentrated on four main issues: 

I. The particular problem of the Zkhwan al-Safa’. 

II. The growth of the Ismà'ili movement. l 

III. The descent of the Fatimids, beliefs about their Imamate and the 
relation of the Ismá'ilis to the Qaràmita. 

IV. The splits in the community at the end of the Fatimid period. 


I. At the time when Stern met Paul Kraus, the latter was working 
on the pseudo-Jàbir writings and had already published two volumes 
on the subject. The third volume, which dealt with the Isma‘ili con- 
nections of Jabir, remained in manuscript. To Stern the /khwdan present- 
ed problems very similar to those Jabir had presented to Kraus: in 
Particular the “puzzling coalition of philosophy and Batinism’’.® 
Stern's first articles on the subject’, written “in a forlorn spot of Sudan, 
with absolutely no books at his disposal’’10 -— and as such a notable 
Proof of his phenomenal memory — are concerned with the dating and 
authorship of the Epistles.11 In 1964 he greatly elaborated his ideas, 
2 use of two topics in his current work, the analysis of the Tathbit 
al@’il Nubuwwat Sayyidinà Muhammad by the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar!? 
8 Bib. 3, .م‎ 373, ۰ 
9 Bib. 3 & 5, 
10 Bib. 5, p, 403, 


11 Bib. 202 (below, P. 155) 
12 Bib, 222, 224, 238, 
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and his growing understanding of those groups of Ismá'ilis like the 
Qaramita who did not accept the Imàmate of the Fatimids. In ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar Stern sees what impression the Epistles of the Ikhwan made 
on their contemporaries, and he finds confirmatory evidence that these 
authors were indeed Isma'ilis living in Basra. The authors were, how- 
ever, of those dissident Isma‘ili groups, discussed by Stern in other 
articles!3, who instead of recognising the Fatimid Imàmate, awaited the 
return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il as Mahdi. It was in his name that the 
Epistles were written and the Sincere Brethren to whom they were 
. written was the Isma‘ili movement itself — but in the idealised form 
the writers would have liked the movement to be.14 (This article and 
the six articles in the next two sections are here republished). 

Il. a. The study of the growth of the Isma‘ili da‘wa begins with an 
article in 194915 on the establishment of an Isma‘ili state in Multan in 
N.W. India which lasted for more than half a century, only being 
brought to an end by Mahmüd of Ghazna at the beginning of the 
fifth century A.H. Using the Kitab al-Majalis wa'l-Musayarát of the 
Qàdi al-Nu'màn as his source, Stern touches on the problem he is to 
deal with in much greater details six years later:!6 the difficulties facing 
al-Mu'izz in his dealings with his da‘ in Sind who, while allowing his 
followers to keep some of their old pagan customs, was being remark- 
ably successful politically. 

b. In his next article on the spread of the da'wa, Stern deals with 
the early missionaries in two other areas, N.W. Persia and Khurasan 
and Transoxania.!7 Using an impressive array of historical and nu- 
mismatic evidence, he traces the history of the da‘is in each province. 
In contrast to the situation elsewhere the da‘is in these provinces were 
notably unsuccessful politically, perhaps because they relied more on 
conversion of members of the ruling classes than on winning popular 
support, but they included among their numbers the most important 


13 Bib. 100 & 167. 

14 Stern's theories on the heterodox nature of the Jkhwan and the idealised nature 
of the community to whom they are written are not universally accepted. See 
the article by Y. Marquet, E/2 s.v.; but cf. now M. Plessner, in: Israel Oriental 
Studies, 2, 1972, p. 353 ff. 

15 Bib. 9. 

16 Bib. 100 (below, p. 257). 

17 Bib. 152. (165 is a less detailed résumé of 152 given as a lecture in Tehran.) 
See p. 189 below. 
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of Isma‘ili philosophers, al-Nasafi, Abū Hatim al-Razi and Abi 
Ya'qüb al-Sijistani. Here Stern touches on the theme he is to develop 
at much greater length in his unpublished work - that al-Nasafi is the 
founder of Isma‘ili philosophy as we know it, adapting the primitive 
Isma‘ili cosmology to the more sophisticated ideas of current Islamic 
Neoplatonism. 

c. Stern’s latest published work on the political facets of the da‘wa 
is the lecture he delivered in 1969, at the Cairo Millenary celebrations 
on Cairo as the Centre of the Isma‘ili Movement.13 Here he looks at 
the headquarters of the da‘wa, after the Fatimid conquest of Egypt, 
its main religious activities, the position of the Chief da@‘i, the impor- 
tance of the Majalis al-Hikma and the relations of the leadership in 
Cairo with the da‘is both inside and outside the Fatimid empire. 


III. a. Stern’s first article on what might be called internal Isma ‘ili 
history, the beliefs of the Isma‘ilis about themselves, appeared in 1955.19 
Using the same evidence as he did for his article on Isma ‘ili propaganda 
and Fatimid rule in Sind, the Majalis wa’l-Musdyarat, and the huge 
Yemeni history, the *Uyün al-Akhbar, Stern brings out two heterodox 
views of certain Isma'ilis at the time of al-Mu‘izz. One group apparently 
denied that there were any Imàms after Muhammad b. Isma‘il; the 
Fatimids being only Khalifas; another group accepted the idea that 
there were Imàms after Muhammad b. Ismà'il, but claimed that these 
included the family of Maymün al-Qaddah. Stern also shows that these 
two views, so opposed to the official Fatimid view of a continuous 
line of ‘Alid Imáms, were not merely the calumnies of anti-Ismà'ili 
propagandists like Ibn Rizàm, but genuine beliefs of groups of early 
Isma‘ilis which had continued to be handed down in certain areas. 


b. The lecture given under the title ‘Ismailis and Qarmatians" 
published in Strasbourg in 196120 js perhaps the most important of 
all Stern's writings on the subject, for here he outlines his two most 
important theories about Isma‘ilism, theories which he was intending 
to develop at much greater length in his book. First, the Ismà'ili move- 
ment began in the middle of the third century A.H. as a highly organised 


18 Bib. 248 (below, p. 234), 
19 Bib. 100 (below, p. 257), 
20 Bib. 167 (below, p. 289), 
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movement probably centred on Syria, sending out its da‘is to all parts 
of the Islamic world where each worked on different social classes. 
This movement with its universal pretensions had little connection 
with the small and poorly organised groups more commonly known as 
Isma‘ilis by the heresiographers of a century before, apart from its 
attachment to the same descendants of Ja‘far al-Sadiq: Isma‘il and 
his son Muhammad. Secondly, the terms Isma‘ili and Qarmatian are 
synonymous and do not refer to different entities. The use of the term 
Qarmatian to apply only to the Ismá'ilis of Bahrayn and ‘Iraq is a 
later development brought about by the rise of the Fatimids, and even 
then the name Qarmatian is sometimes applied to Isma‘ilis as a whole. 
In the early days all Isma‘ilis, whether in ‘Iraq and Bahrayn or else- 
where, believed in seven prophets, the last being Muhammad b. Isma‘il 
who had not died but was to return as the Mahdi or Qa’im. A split 
seems to have occurred only when the Fatimids played down the idea of 
the expected Mahdi and instead stressed the idea of a continuing line 
of Imàms of whom they were the most recent examples. In the same 
paper Stern also takes the opportunity to remark on the complete lack 
of any evidence of an Ismà'ili origin to Islamic trade guilds.?! 

c. In the article on Abü'l-Qàsim al-Busti and his Refutation of 
Isma‘ilism22 Stern uses one of the many refutations of Isma‘ilism to 
reconstruct something of its early history; a method which one sees 
from his unpublished work he intended to use at much greater length, 
both with al-Busti and other anti-Ismà'ili writers like al-Baghdadi. In 
this article, however, he concentrates on al-Busti's account of the 
alleged Zoroastrian origins of Isma‘ilism, the position of Maymün al- 
Qaddàh and the descent of the Fatimids. 

IV. In two articles in the early 1950523 Stern turned his attention to 
the end of the Fatimid period and the two crises brought about by 
violent disputes over the succession to the Imamate in 487/8, 1094 A.D., 
and 524,1129 A.D.; the disputes which led to the creation of the two 
communities of Isma‘ilis who still exist today. These are only partially 
concerned with Ismá'ilism as such, however, and should perhaps be 


21 Cf. A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stern (ed.), The Islamic City, Oxford, 1970, pp. 
36-47. 

22 Bib. 168 (below, p. 299). 

23 Bib.17 & 21. 
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grouped with those articles Stern wrote on purely secular Fatimid 
affairs.24 


B. Unpublished Work. 


I. One reason why comparatively little of Stern's great output on 
Isma‘ilism was ever published was his method of working. When he 
had read new texts or new ideas had occurred to him, he did not make 
notes but immediately drafted an article or chapter on the subject. 
This was then left for a number of years when it would be rewritten 
incorporating any new material which had since appeared. With some 
of his articles this process had clearly gone on for more than twenty 
years and it was only in a comparatively few cases that he felt sufficiently 
satisfied to publish what he had written. In sorting his papers this 
method also led to confusion, for often three or four drafts of the same 
work remained. Gradually, however, a picture emerged of what his 
papers on Isma'ilism really consisted of. First there were the outlines 
of a book on early Ismá'ilism. The first part, on the history of the 
sect, with about six chapters more or less finished, had been written 
in the 1950s and had clearly been largely superseded by the work of 
scholars like W. Madelung.25 The second part dealt with philosophy 
and of this there existed an unfinished introduction, two finished chap- 
ters (published here) and a further long unfinished chapter (of 90 pages). 
This second part was a reworking of earlier drafts and dated from the 
later 1960s. Of the earlier drafts just two unfinished introductory chap- 
ters on Isma‘ili philosophy remained. Apart from this central mass of 
work there were fifteen articles in different stages of completion (of 
which five are published here), and finally there are a number of notes 
on Fatimid genealogy, al-Nasafi's views on the Universal Soul, the 
Word and the theory of Imámate, Abii Ya‘qiib al-Sijistani and early 
Islamic Neoplatonism, the concept of /bdà^ and a number of related 
subjects. 


` In the next pages a brief outline of these writings will be attempted, 
including those which are not complete enough to be published. It is 


24 e.g. Bib. 15, 180, 197, 241. ! ; 
25 W. Madelung, “Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten’’, in: Der Islam 34, 1959, 


pp. 34-88. ‘‘Das Imamat in der frühen ismailitischen Lehre’’, in: Der Islam 3» 
1961, pp. 43-135. 
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to be hoped that these unpublished papers may then be used by later 
scholars in the field, who would be able to consult them. 

In the historical chapters (74 pages) Stern first discusses the origin 
of the Isma'ilis; the sudden appearance of the sect in the middle of the 
third century A.H., and the unlikeliness of there being any real connec- 
tion between this and the small groups who recognised Isma‘il as Imam 
a century earlier.26 

In chapter two, basing his account on al-Tabari, Akhü Mubsin, al- 
Mas'üdi, ‘Abd al-Jabbàr and Ibn Hawgqal, he describes the establish- 
ment of the mission in South ‘Iraq and Bahrayn. The sections on the 
spread of the mission in other provinces are missing. 

In the next chapter, using the Firaq al-Shi‘a27 and the letter of 
‘Ubayd Allah in the book of Ja‘far b. Mansür al-Yaman 28 he shows 
how the earliest Isma‘ilis believed the Imamate had ended with Muham- 
mad b. Isma‘il and expected him to return as Mahdi. In the next two 
chapters, Stern posits the idea of a central leadership in Salamiyya in the 
mid-third century organising the da‘wa and preaching the return of the 
Mahdi. He explains how the split between them and the Qarmatian 
leaders in ‘Iraq was caused by a change in this doctrine when the 
Fátimids began to preach a continuing line of Imams after Muhammad 
b. Ismà*il. 

The final chapter of this section deals with the Isma‘ili inspired 
rising of the tribesmen in the Syrian Desert and Mesopotamia in 290- 


294. 

The philosophical section of the proposed book (154 pages) begins 
with an introduction on the long accepted view of Ismàá'ilism as a 
free-thinking conspiracy begun by ‘Abd Allah b. Maymün al-Qaddah. 
Stern shows how a comparatively just picture of Ismá*tlism in books like 
the Firag al-Shi'a was replaced, following the spectacular successes of 
the Isma‘ilis at the turn of the fourth century, by the libels of pamphle- 
teers like Ibn Rizàm. He then begins a discussion of the sources of one 
particular such pamphlet, the Book of the Highest Initiation; a task he 
completed in one of the articles to be published here. 


26 Cf. Bib. 167. 
27 Ed.H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931. 
28 Hamdani, Genealogy. 
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IIa. The first of the two finished chapters is on the account of the 
Ismá'ilis in the Firag al-Shi‘a (Chapter III). The earlier part deals 
with the authorship and dating of the Firaq, a subject discussed in more 
detail by W. Madelung in 1967.29 The rest of the chapter deals with 
this, the first and most accurate account of the sect. Stern pays parti- 
cular attention to two matters arising from the text: first, the number 
of prophets ‘with resolution’ recognised by the Isma‘ilis and the ques- 
tion of whether the earliest Isma‘ilis recognised ‘Ali as a prophet; and 
secondly, the organisation of the da‘wa. 


b. Though Isma‘ilism was based on the doctrine of the Imamate, 
throughout its history it carried a body of philosophic or quasi-philoso- 
phic doctrine of its own which had little to do with the doctrine. In 
that chapter (see below, L1), Stern reconstructs the earliest of these 
cosmological doctrines using as his evidence some extracts from the 
work of a fourth century Zaydi biographer and, more important, a 
treatise by a Fatimid dà'; Abū ‘Isa al-Murshid. This latter text was 
discovered by Stern within another MS.3¢ and is published here in full. 
It describes the creation of heavenly and earthly powers and the corres- 
pondence between the upper and lower worlds, a subject of increasing 
importance in later Isma‘ili philosophy. There is an unfinished appen- 
dix (6 pages) on two groups of the Heavenly Powers, the Karübiyya 
and the Rühaniyya. 

c. A short fragment shows how Neoplatonic doctrine appeared 
among the Ismá'ilis and how the early cosmological doctrines were 
developed into a highly sophisticated philosophical system. The man 
chiefly responsible for this was al-Nasafi, chief da‘i of Khurasan. 
Having traced the course of Islamic philosophy in general at this time, 
Stern suggests those books to which al-Nasafi might have been most 
indebted. Al-Nasafi’s major book, the Mahsil, is no longer extant and 
so Stern attempts to reconstruct it from two major texts: the Isma‘ili Abū 
Matim al-Razi’s al-Islah, and the Zaydi Mu‘tazilite Abü'l-Qàsim al- 
Busti’s Kashf Asrar al-Bátiniyya. 


From Abü Hatim, Stern draws much evidence for al-Nasafi’s views 
on certain aspects of metaphysics (e.g. the nature of the soul) and on 


29 W. Madelung, “Bemerkun 
43, 1967, pp. 37-52, 
30 Belonging to Professor A.A.A. Fyzee, 


gen zur imamitischen Firaq-Literatur,” in: Der Islam 
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the significance of four of the seven major prophets: Adam, Abraham, 
. Moses and Jesus. 

From Al-Busti, Stern learns of al-Nasafi's views on such matters as 
the creation and nature of the Universal Intelligence and Soul, the 
human soul, the theory of prophecy and the Isma‘ili method of ta’wil; 
but, more important, he shows how IsmA‘ili philosophy appeared to a 
trained theologian not blinded by antagonism at the end of the fourth 
century A.H. He continues by showing the importance of the Isma‘ili 
system of philosophy for the assistance it renders in reconstructing 
certain trends in 3rd/9th century Islamic philosophy which have other- 
wise left few traces. He then summarises the four main periods of Is- 
ma‘ili philosophy; the early cosmology described in the previous chap- 
ter, the teaching of al-Nasafi and his followers based on the Neoplato- 
nism current in his time; the work of Hamid al-Din al-Kirmàni with 
his introduction of the theory of ten Intelligences more in line with 
the more recent philosophy of al-Farabi and lastly the reception into 
the main stream of Isma‘ili thought of the Rasa'il Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
after the fall of the Fàtimids and the moving of the headquarters of 
the da‘wa to Yemen. Each phase of Isma‘ili philosophy only added 
**new layers to the old inheritance. So that the final result, the theology 
of the Yemeni and Indian da‘wa, is the amalgamation of elements from 
all the different stages". The chapter concludes with an examination 
of al-Busti's techniques for refuting the Ismà'ili system. 

The earlier drafts of this book have little information not included 
in the later ones, but two particular points are worth referring to. First, 
a strong warning against believing that the Isma‘ili appeal was to a 
single class. In every country the da‘is appealed to a different group in 
society. Secondly, Stern points out there is no evidence for any con- 
scious effort on the part of the Fatimids to integrate Islam with Hellenic 
thought. 

In a section on al-Nasafi he has some further proofs, not included 
in the later draft, that al-Nasafi's immediate source was the Liber de 
Causis, an Arabic adaptation of Proclus" Elements of Theology. 

C1. Of the fifteen remaining articles five are published here (Chapters 
II, IV, V, VI, VID. 

I. The Ismà'ilis divided history into periods marked by the successive 
appearance of prophets founding new religions. In “Abū Hatim al- 
Ràzi on Persian Religion” (Ch. II) Stern shows how the Isma‘ili philo- 
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sophers like al-Nasafi and Abū Hatim fitted sects like the Zoroastrians 
and Sabians into this scheme and what their attitude was to religious 
leaders like Mazdak, Mani, Daysàn, Zoroaster, Bihafrid and Ustàádsis. 


II. The next article, **The Book of the Highest Initiation (Ch. IV) 
and other anti-Isma‘ili Travesties’’ deals with the subject he had al- 
ready paid some attention to in his introductory section to the chapters 
on philosophy. Stern reconstructs the pamphlet from four sources, 
Akhü Muhsin, al-Baghdadi, and two Zaydi writers, al-Bayhaqi and al- 
Daylami. He publishes a text and translation of the work and shows 
that far from being completely false, the pamphlet is rather a travesty 
or caricature of the Isma‘ili system of gradual initiation into the beliefs 
of the sect. What is false in the work is not the idea of initiation but the 
contents the writer attributes to the doctrines taught at the different 
stages of initiation. 


In the treatise Stern discusses in the preceding article there are strong 
suggestions that in their missionary activity the Isma‘ilis should be all 
things to all men, pretending to sympathise with each sect's different 
religious doctrines while “in their heart they scoffed at all religions”. 
Such a view has been widely accepted by later writers and some modern 
scholars have seen Ismá'ilism as developing ‘‘a sort of interconfessiona- 
lism verging at times on complete rationalism’’. It is certainly true 
that the Ikhwan al-Safa’ did preach some religious toleration and 
tried to demonstrate the harmony of all the different religious doctrines 


and practices. But this was certainly not true of the main stream of 
Isma ‘ilism. 


III. In the next article “Fatimid Propaganda among Jews according 
to the Testimony of Yefet b. ‘Ali the Karaite’’, Stern shows from a 
commentary on the Book of Daniel by an ‘Iraqi Jew who had emi- 
grated to Palestine that the ''so-called latitude of official Ismà'ilism, 
when examined on the basis of authentic texts, seems to be reduced to 
the fact that, in propagating Isma ‘ilism among the believers of other 
religions, weapons taken from the holy texts of those very religions 
were freely used"'. But this was only the practice of Islam as a whole. 


IV. The ‘Uyin al-Akhbar written by Idris ‘Imad al-Din in the 9th/ 
15th Century is a vast storehouse for Fatimid history. Stern had intended 
to analyse this work very extensively and gradually to publish the most 
important sections. The two sections here are all that he completed of 
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this work (Ch. VI). The first chapter dealing with the reign of al-Mahdi 
consists of a summary of the texts together with cross references to the 
main source, the Risalat Iftitah al-Da‘wa of the 0301 al-Nu‘man and 
this is followed by the text of those passages which have most import- 
ance and whose sources are less easily available. 


V. The second chapter is the beginning of an unfinished article 
commenting on Ja'far b. Mangür's account of Fatimid genealogy 
(Ch. VII). He uses the *Uyün to reconstruct certain biographical infor- 
mation about Ja'far and to quote the text of some of his poems. 

D1. The other articles are too fragmentary for publication, but 
their contents will be described briefly here. 

I. ‘‘Al-Baghdadi’s Account of Ismá'ilism"" (41 pages). In his book al- 
Farq bayn al-Firaq, the Ash‘arite theologian ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429) gives a violently biased and highly inaccurate account of Is- 
ma‘ilism. Nevertheless he does “contribute many positive facts to the 
history of Isma‘ilism’’. By comparing his work to his main sources, 
anti-Isma‘ili writings like the Book of the Highest Initiation and the 
work of Ibn Rizàm, and by careful analysis of the text, Stern tries to 
see what can be accepted in Baghdadi’s account of the founder of 
Isma‘ilism, Maymün al-Qaddah, of his son ‘Abd Allah and of Dandar, 
of the history of the Qarmatians of Bahrayn, of Isma ii successes in 
Khuràsàn and even further afield, of the question of the Zoroastrian 
origins of Isma‘ilism, and finally of the grades of initiation and the 
methods by which the Isma‘ilis make their converts. 

II. ‘‘A Chapter of the Qadi al-Nu'màn among the Syrian Isma ‘ilis”’ 
(4 pages). Stern describes a chapter of the Asas al-Ta’wil by the Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, found among the Nizaris of Syria in the 19th Century. 
The fragment not only shows that this particular work remained in use 
among the Nizàris but when compared with the more widely known 
Bohra MSS. it shows how close the text remained in the two communities. 

111. “The Qàdi al-Nu‘man’s Al-Mudhhiba"" (10 pages). Like the 
previous work, this treatise was preserved among the Nizaris of Syria 
and it was from their MSS. that a text was published by ‘Arif Tàmir.3! 
However, unlike the Asds al-Ta’wil, it is not generally known among 
the Bohras. However, in the same MS. of Prof. Fyzee in which Stern 


31 In: Khams Ras@il. 
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discovered the treatise of al-Murshid (see above), he found a large 


he Mudhhiba. In this article he gives a detailed table of 


passage of t 
n to be found in the Fyzee 


contents and an improved text of the portio 
MS. He also throws some doubt on whether the author was indeed the 
Qàdi al-Nu'màn. 

IV. “The Treatise on Christ by Al-Mu'izz" (5 pages) L. Mas- 
signon discovered and published an extract from this text which he 
found in a Christian MS. in Paris. In this article Stern publishes the 
text of a further fragment of the work, also written by a Christian, 
found in the Cairo Geniza and now preserved in Cambridge. He looks 
at the transmission and authorship of the text and concludes that, 
while it is attributed to al-Mu'izz, it more probably is the work of 
one of his da‘is, al-Halabi. ; 

V. *Al-Mas'üdi's Account of the Qarmatians" (5 pages). Stern 
points out the importance of al-Mas'üdi's al-Tanbih wa’l-Ishraf for an 
understanding of the Qarmatians. In the two main works on this group, 
de Goeje refers to it only in a footnote, while Bernard Lewis completely 
overlooks it. Scattered notes on the new information it contains then 
follow. Among these Stern points out how Mas'üdi places the history 
of the Qarmatians in its proper perspective by pointing out that the 
Fatimids in N. Africa, the groups led by Mansür al-Yaman and AI 
b. Fadl in Yemen, and the Qarmatians in Bahrayn were manifestations 
of one and the same movement. 


VI. “The Qarmatians of ‘Iraq and their Tenets about the Imamate”’ 
(27 pages). This article was dedicated to the memory of Paul Kraus. 
In it Stern discusses de Goeje’s Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain 
et les Fatimides. Although more recent discoveries have shown de 
Goeje's theories about the origins of the Isma‘ili movement to be 
false so far as the external history of the Qarmatians of Bahrayn is 
concerned “there is no great scope for improvement on his narrative". 
"s same also applies to much of what he writes about the sect in south 
dein "a this article, however, Stern tries to establish in rather more 
7 pA facts about the Qarmatians of ‘Iraq and to show their 1618“ 
lon to the main Fatimid da‘wa. 


D 7 : 
albe pis source was Akhü Muhsin, in his turn based on Iba 
Nawayi NE Pon is known to us from two other historians, ®" 

21-1301121. Of these de Goeje knew the first only in de 
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Sacy's translation? and the second not at all. Stern is therefore able 
to reconstruct a more faithful text, and this he uses here for his research 
He describes the geographical area in detail and proves how iS 
Akhü Muhsin was. He then discusses Akhü Muhsin's claim that the 
Qarmatians preached the Imàmate of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. From 
other evidence like the Firag al-Shi‘a Stern shows this is almost cer- 
tainly true. He then deals with the apostasy of Qarmat and ‘Abdan 
from the central movement over the demand that they should recog- 
nise descendants of Muhammad b. Isma‘il as Imams. Stern then compa- 
res the accounts of Ibn Rizam/Akhi Muhsin with Ibn Hawqal. The 
latter adds the information that Abi Sa‘id in Bahrayn sided with the 
dissenters after the murder of ‘Abdan (an act instigated by the leaders 
in Syria). Stern then suggests that although this break with the Fatimids 
by Abū Sa‘id was later healed either by himself or by his successor 
Abū Tahir, the Qarmatians of Bahrayn, while acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Fatimids, never recongnised their Imàmate. The 
article ends with an edition of Akhü Mubsin's account of the beginnings 
of Qarmatian Propaganda in south ‘Iraq based on two manuscripts of 
al-Nuwayri and the edition of al-Maqrizi. 


VII. ‘‘The Beginnings and Development of Allegorical Interpreta- 
tion among the Imà'ilis (16 pages). missing. 

VIII. “The Turkish Troubles under the Reign of al-Mustansir" 
(7 pages). The troubles are described in the *Uyün al-Akhbàr. Stern 
examines Idris’ sources and publishes part of the text. 

IX. “A Note on the Genealogy of Shah Tahir” (2 pages) Stern 
discusses the origins of Shah Tabir, “well known from Indian history 
as the man who converted Burhàn Nizàm Shàh of Ahmadragar to 
Shi'ism". Although posing as a Twelver, he was in fact not only an 
Ismaili but the acknowledged Imam of a branch of the Nizari Ismá'ilis 
The article is partly a critique of an article by W. Ivanow on this sect. 


X. “Conversations dans la Cour du caliphe Fatimide al-Mu‘izz 


sur les Omayyades d'Espagne" (7 pages). This article ron r rin 
belong more properly in the realms of secular Fatimid history : : 
were not for the source Stern uses. There are several anecdotes abou 


32 S. de Sacy, Exposé, I, p. CXLVIII ff. 
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the mutual vilification by letter of the rival Caliphates of the Umayyads 
in Spain and the Fatimids in Cairo. These are given much greater 
authenticity by three passages published and translated by Stern in 
this article from the Kitab al-Majalis wa’l-Musayarat wa’l-mawagif 
wa’l-tawgi‘at by the Qadi al-Nu'màn. All three are conversations in 
which the Caliph al-Mu'izz shows his hatred for the Umayyads. 


David R. W. Bryer 
(1972) 


PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE EARLIEST COSMOLOGICAL DOCTRINES 
OF ISMA‘ILISM 


The Isma‘ili movement was founded about the middle of the third 
century of the Hijra (ninth century A.D.).! Though it was based on the 
doctrine of the Imamate, it carried throughout its history a body of 
philosophic or quasi-philosophic doctrine of its own, which had in fact 
little to do with the doctrine of the Imàmate. The doctrines themselves, 
however, underwent profound changes in the course of the movement's 
chequered history, and it would be dangerous to derive the tenets of 
early Isma‘ilism from the tenets at a later period. Indeed we are not even 
justified in postulating the existence of an Isma ‘ili cosmological doc- 
trine at the earliest period. We must therefore only consider documents 
relating to the period under consideration. There are, however, no 
Isma‘ili writings which can be ascribed to the earliest period of the 
movement’s history, so that we are reduced to evidence of their doc- 
trines found in the writings of adversaries. Fortunately we have a group 
of references by contemporary Zaydi authors from the Yemen which 
allude to the doctrines of the Isma'ilis in that country about the year 
300 A.H. 


The evidence of the Zaydi authors 


Attention was drawn to these texts a long time ago by C. van Aren- 
donk:2 they derive from the biography of the Zaydi Imam al-Nasir 
(301-24/913-35), written by one of his followers, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
al-Hamdani, and entitled Strat al-Nasir li-Din Allah Ahmad b. al-Hadi. 


1 The main arguments for this proposition can be found in a short essay published 
omg time ago: S. M. Stern, “Ismāʻilīis and Qarmatians”; in: L'élaboration de 
l'Islam, Strasbourg, 1961 [See below, p. 289]. 

2 C. van Arendonk, De Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamat in Yemen, Leiden, 
1919, pp. 302-306. Translated by J. Ryckmans, Leiden, 1960, pp. 330-334. 
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The work itself is lost, but copious extracts from it are preserved by al. 


Lahji, a historian of the twelfth century.? 

The first text consists of a few lines from a poem by ‘Abd Allah al- 
Tamimi, composed on the accession of al-Nasir and incidentally attack. 
ing the Qarmatians (as the Isma‘ilis were usually called by their op- 
ponents in the Yemen). A line in this poem alludes to their beliefs in 


the following terms: 
They make qadar a god, and küni its creator, who provided sub- 


sistence and then veiled himself. 
The historian appends a gloss: «qadar and küni are expressions used 
by the Qarmatians and belong to the secrets of their religion; the mean- 
ing which these words have for them will be mentioned below". 
Other lines by the same poet, written on the occasion of the taking 
of the fortress of Shazab from the Qarmatians in 306/918, read as 
follows: 
They consider as gods qadar and küni, together with al-jadd 
which is joined to al-khayal and al-istiftah. 
The third passage, which vouchsafes most information, is by the 


biographer himself: 
The two sons of al-Di‘am4 wrote from San‘a’ to the polytheist 


Qarmatian, viz. Ibn Fadl (sic)5 (may God curse him) reminding him 

` that they and their followers had been his partisans for a long 
time and were always eager to obey him and pay him allegiance, 
and that they had shared with him the so-called balagh (initiation). 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar says in his history: The said balagh is the 
limit of heresy and polytheism. After taking from him eleven 
dinars, they say to the man whom they are initiating: There are 
seven gods, one in each heaven. The first and highest one, who 
dwells in the seventh and highest heaven, is called küni. Kuni 
created qadar, who dwells in the second heaven. Qadar created 
the gods who are beneath him, viz. al-jadd, al-istiftah, and al- 
khayal, and the other creatures - and other similar statements full 
of unbelief and polytheism. 


3 Muslim b. Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Lahji; cf. GAL S I, 587; van Arendonk, 


op. cit., p. X. 
4 Cf. van Arendonk, op. cit., index. He was a renegade vassal of the Ya 


5 Cf. van Arendonk, op. cit., index s.v. ‘Ali b. al-Fadl. 
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Two conclusions can be drawn straight away. Firstly, while it is likely 
that the spirit of the doctrine is maliciously misrepresented — especially 
in calling the hypostases admitted by the Ismà ilis **gods"' - it is obvious 
that the details are by no means invented. These contemporary texts 
provide reliable evidence for the doctrines held by the Ismà'ilis of the 
Yemen, who were fought by the Zaydis in the early years of the fourth 
century of the Hijra. Secondly, it seems evident that these doctrines, 
contained in Ibn al-Fadl’s formula of ‘‘initiation’’, were identical 
with the original doctrines of the Isma‘ili movement. Isma‘ilism was 
brought to the Yemen by Ibn al-Fadl and Ibn Hawshab about a quarter 
of a century before the period to which the chronicle refers, and the 
doctrines imported by them must have been those preached by the Is- 
ma'ili leaders in ‘Iraq. These leaders who instructed them are the found- 
ers of Isma‘ilism, or were but at one remove from the founders of 
Isma ‘ilism. 

Some of the names given by the Zaydi texts are familiar to us from 
later Isma‘ilism: the triad jadd, fath and khaydl remained central terms 
of Isma‘ili doctrine and occur in many texts of different periods. Yet 
it is quite clear that in the later texts the old ideas were combined with 
more advanced doctrines either derived from outside or the result of 
inner developments. The adoption of Neoplatonic ideas by al-Nasafi® 
at the beginning of the tenth century A.D. profoundly modified the 
appearance of Ismá'ili doctrine, and though he and his school retained 
many of the older traditional elements, among them that primitive 
triad, their original character and original context are unrecognizable 
in their new environment. I have fortunately come across a text which, 
it seems to me, presents us with the concepts of kunî and qadar in their 
original form. They occur as parts of a cosmological account - we may 
well say a cosmological myth — which is not yet affected by the Neopla- 
tonic ideas introduced by al-Nasafi. Though the text dates from the 
second half of the fourth/tenth century, the concepts attested by the 
Zaydi sources as belonging to the oldest stratum of Isma‘ili doctrine 
appear as an integral part of the myth. This suggests that it reproduces 
in substance the original cosmological system of Isma‘ilism. 


6 Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafi al-Bardha‘i; Ismà'ili da‘i in 
Turkestan, executed 331/942. Cf. Ivanow, Guide, p. 35; GAS I, 573. Cf. below 
p. 31. 
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Abii ‘Isa al-Murshid's treatise 

The discovery of the text is due to a lucky chance. Some years ago, 
Prof. A.A.A. Fyzee, the distinguished Isma‘ili scholar, very generously 
put at my disposal photographs of a manuscript belonging to his li- 
brary and containing a copy of al-Khattàb's Ghdyat al-Mawálid 
which I wanted to read in connection with investigations concerning 
the history of Isma‘ilism in the Yemen. The manuscript in question 
is a composite volume, in which al-Khattab’s work ends on line 3 of 
p. 132. The photograph sent to me comprised, however, the whole of 
pp. 132-3. Reading the beginning of the new text after line 4 of p. 132, 
I was at once struck by the similarity of the ideas and terms with those 
reflected in the Zaydi accounts. I concluded that the text contained the 
same doctrines which, according to the Zaydis, were professed by the 
Isma‘ilis of the Yemen round the year 300 A.H., or in other words, 
the original doctrines of Isma‘ilism. On my request, Prof. Fyzee very 
kindly presented me with photographs of pp. 132-51 of the manuscript. 
Not all these pages, however, are occupied by our text. On p. 147, 


after the words | 5 Jl وحسبنا الله ونعم‎ which obviously mark the end of 
the text, we read another text which begins ex abrupto, without any 
heading: Ke نور الله بصرك وبصيرتك ان الله لم يخلق الحلق‎ c اعلم ايها‎ 
The text which begins with these words (or rather with the words ان الله‎ 
[تباركوتعالى ]لم يخلق الحلق عبثا‎ since the preceding introductory phrase is not 
found in the original) and continues up to p. 151, can be identified: 
it is an extract from the Epistle Dispelling Doubts (in Arabic al- Risála 
al-Mudhhiba) by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974),8 published from three 
Syrian manuscripts by ‘Arif Tamir in Khams Rasd’il, and corresponds 


to p. 40, line 7 — p. 42, line 5, of that edition. Thus our treatise occupies 
pp. 132-47 of the manuscript; its text reads as follows: 


7 Sayyidnà al-Khatfab b. Hasan (or Husayn) b. Abi’l-Haffaz al-Hamdani, a da‘i 
of the Yemen, d. in Safar 533/Oct. 1138. Cf. Ivanow, Guide, p. 51. 


8 Abū Hanifa al-Nufmàn b. Muhammad al-Tamimi; Ismá'ili gádi under the 
second Fatimid caliph al-Qà'im; da‘i’l-du‘at under al-Mu'izz; d. 363/974; cf. 
Ivanow, Guide, p. 37; GAS I, 575 ff. 


(re‏ !4 الرحمن الرحيم المت dy‏ ووده 


. صلوات الله عليه برواية الشيخ ابن عيسى المرشد نضر الله وجهه‎ “pl 

الحمد لله على فضله العظم c‏ وطوله c el‏ واحسانه uso‏ 
لا hl dlc 4 NOME pa Y‏ العياد c‏ 
المفضل باحسانه de‏ الحاضر والباد » مدبر g Leo d‏ الصدور e‏ 
وامحتجب في السبح بالنور . 

احمده على ما Ue‏ من التوحيد ونشر من فضل أسمائه الي احتجب 
بها ذاته » ونودي بها فلن يوصل الى معرفته الا من Wee‏ € فنودي 
باسماله و اذیا مها ول يكن odo dace‏ الا ولا 
منفصلة عنه فتبين منه بل re‏ إحداثا c‏ وعرّفناها على ألسن اوليائه 
واحدا بعد واحد بحروف Wye‏ مبدعة بها كانت قبل خلقه لا » وبعد 
خلقه nc lel‏ بلسان وليه + إناة أرسلنا وسلتا cux‏ 
Ls‏ جاء d$ Wp al‏ بوه GG‏ علضم (Cre‏ 
d à] RE gp Ui c ns‏ 
ذلك OY‏ ۽ لقوم يعقلون (YENA x b‏ 

فسبحان من جعل الآيات نورا للعارفين » وتذكرة للمتذكرين » الذي 
كان ولا مكان » ولا دهر » ولا زمان ولا مکنات » ولا حين € UB‏ اراد 
إرادة » وشاء مشيئة فخلق نورا c‏ وخلق من ذلك النور خلقا ؛ فمكث 
ذلك النور برهة من دهره لا qux‏ خالق هو ام مخلوق » ثم نفخ فيه 


à [Thus in Stern's edited manuscript. The Koranic text has (o J 
b Tn reality, the Koranic text has either iia لا‎ (o فبعداً‎ (23, 46) or 


.)18 ,34( لكل ما شکور 
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by;‏ € أوقع منه صوتا بان كن فكان باذن الله له > وكوّن الله جميع 
say‏ مبدعة من الكاف والنون وتكوّن ومكوّن وكائن ثم الله IBLE‏ 
«UJ,‏ فصار اسما لمن فوقه فسماه كوي . 

م جرى اليه الامر من ab‏ € بارىء البرايا ان اخاق من نورك خلقا 
OS‏ لك وزيرا > ومعينا » ولامرنا Uo‏ فخلق من نوره خلقا والقى 
عليه اسما فسمّاه قدر ؛ فبكوني كون الله جميع الاشياء » وبقدر 
قد رها الله . 

۾ قال عن وجل“ من قائل » eu t LS‏ لشىء إذا أرد "o SU‏ نقول 
له كن" YK‏ ه (VEY)‏ وقال d‏ القدر Č) a‏ كل” شىء et ie‏ 
a Ee‏ )06,64( وقال a‏ سبح اسم" رَبك ate]‏ الذي le‏ 
فسرى » والذي yas‏ “فهتدى » والذي | ^€ ارعن Lead a‏ 
الذي wed Ge‏ (٤-١ر۸۷)‏ اول الحلق كوني مكوّن الأشياء الذي 
به كون الله جميع S LANI‏ ؛ فهو مدبرها c M M‏ وجامعها » وباعتها» 
وذلك تقدير العزيز العام فتعالى LE dl‏ يشركون »والذي قدار SL‏ 
عنى 4 به القدر لأن الله جعل امر العام بأمره من التركيب » والكثائف 
وهو حدّه ؛ وبه SUS‏ الله الاشياء وسواها وهو التالي «والذي T‏ 
ce a uel‏ به آدم Ju uy‏ من اظهر الباطن c‏ وكشف الحدود* وهو 
المرعى للمومنين . 

۾ يرجع القول الى dS‏ قدر قال الله جل" ذكره »إن” مشل عيسى 
عند a oy eke aa‏ فال ل" SIS‏ 
(Wer)‏ فكن ام » ويكون فعل مستقبل «قيكون » اشارة الى القدر 


لانه مستقبل من الأول . d^ GL aa d dw Ji‏ ليلة 


€ The Koranic text has Us. 
d MS. ke, 


€ MS. الحدود‎ , 
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القدرء (4V,1)‏ وقال عز وجل oe ea ele‏ اا ماء درو 
U CS dle Jis, (QA)‏ قتعم القادرون, (YYYY)‏ , 

فكوني اربعة احرف » وقدر ثلثة احرف € فتلك سبعة احرف "jo,‏ 
اله بعد خلقه القدر خلق من نور ما بينه وبينه سبعة كروبية » ونی 
عليها أسماء باطنة لا يقف على معانيها الا اولياء الله Je.‏ مهم السلام » ومن 
اتبعهم من المومنين الخلصين » وهي : العظمة » والعرّة » وامدى , 
ell‏ » والرأفة » والامر » ally‏ تمر . 

م انه بعد خلقه Nig‏ السبعة الكروبية جرى منه الامر الى القدر 
بان a‏ من نورك حدودا ؛ وسماها روحانية ^ غور lil‏ 

. كذلك خلقها فهي الوسائط بينه وبين النطقاء ec bl‏ 
ie p‏ ا « والفتح Jt c‏ » والنصر o‏ 
ورضوان » ومالك » وملكوت » ومنكر ء ونکیر e‏ والحبروت؛ sb Sly‏ 

م ان السابق تبارك ds‏ خلق gi‏ وهو اللطيف وسماه فيما اظهر 
عرشا » ثم خلق الماء oC‏ كرسيا > م فتق فتق اطواء امواجا فتكونت سبعة 
اهوية طباقا فسماها سبع سموات : ثم اماج اهواء ووچ فتكونت منه 
^A!‏ والخبال » وخرق سبعة امحر » F‏ الفلك اثى عشر دليلا على 
Pol‏ عشر الروحانية . 

فد ان لكل ما خلق في tg‏ نظا d‏ السفلى ليغهم ولو AM‏ 
c ol‏ اللطائف والارواح حد الاول واليه تعود » وحد الاجساد » وکل 
AS‏ سق التاللي » وكذلك الكثيف الى «Lal‏ » واللطيف باق إما 
مثاب Gb‏ معاقب لان الاول غير زائل c‏ ولا ges‏ فكل ما كان من 
حده كان كذلك « والثاني يتغير من حال الى حال فما كان من حده 
صار الى الفناء > والتغيبر »> والزوال ~ 


o 


f i 0 
[Thus in Stern's edited manuscript. The Koranic text has wh J 
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QUO 9‏ للاول بعتزلة الوزير والمعاضد لا بخسه حقه ولا peer‏ عن 
منزلته فلذلك قال Gl.‏ تحن pex‏ ونميت RS Cais‏ ( 
Taia SLY, S C3 of Lle JU (0+, %)‏ 
)16,3( € »مما z (¥V,\%8) I d ne ^d "Yj Ca‏ قال 
Öja‏ لنحن” الصافونء (YY Vo) «Oel oot Gly‏ فان 
کان هذا كلام الله بارىء البرايا عو وجل" فلمن كان يصف » ولن 
كان يسبح؟ ! فقد دل ان هذا كلام Coo DE‏ خاضعين لمن 
فوقهما € صافين ؛ مسبّحين e‏ وقد قال Öja‏ لمخرمون» بل حن 137 
(o, NW) RETA‏ » فكان هذا شاهدا لما قلنا » فقال di‏ 
Ea‏ الذي بيده GW‏ وهو على كل شىء قدير» CWA‏ 
pS ly‏ بهذا هو «ن» وقوله » تبارك الذي» اشارة الى «ق» وقوله » بيده 
املك a‏ اشارة الى نفسه لان منه "Ma‏ املك وهو التأييد الخاري منه الى 
النطقاء » ومنه قول يوسف عليه "I dd my" eu‏ من الملك 

وعلمتي من تأويل الأحاديث» 1m OY, ER)‏ . وقال وما خلقلت 

ET وما‎ c gy u^ ee 2 ما‎ UL والإنس إلا‎ Do 

ل يطعمون» إن الله ^ oA.‏ ذو القوة المتين» eA)‏ .0,03( € 

فقد بين ان الذي “ot! GE‏ والأنس غير الله LE Mos‏ يشركون e‏ وان 
قوله »هو Gl JE‏ كلام «ق» . 

10 نعود الى ما قدمنا ذكره من UL‏ ت الشواهد ي نفي التشبيه عن باري 

| البرايا فنقول : ان في قوله » قالت؟ SA‏ تيد" الله CO GE‏ أيدديهم” 

se |‏ بما MG‏ بل" laf‏ مبسوطتانه )0,48( اشارة باليدين الى 

| الأول ny « Ji, Qui‏ تعئلم” له Qu) ur‏ معناه ان ليس 

له شريك في c GH‏ وي الكتاب تسعة وتسعون اسما منسوبة اليه e‏ 
مشتقة من اسماء الخلوقين سبحانه LE‏ يصفون وقال » قل آد'عوا الله أو 138 


g [Thus in Stern's edited manuscript. The Koranic text has [وقالت‎ 
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آدعوا JE‏ حمر ČÍ‏ ما تد عوا ^d‏ الأسماء QM) PIECE‏ 
فكان OU A Olla‏ خارجين من اسماء الحلوقين ¢ yim‏ الاسماء 
مشتقة من اسماء الخلوقين مثل : عزيز » وجبار » ومتكبر » (uem‏ 
وعليم » ومثل ذلك . .. لانه يمكن ان يقال فلان ele‏ » وفلان سميع ۽ 
ليس يمكن ان يقال C2 9a‏ او الرحمن € “Sub‏ على أن هذين 
hol TENA‏ من c e du al‏ او bi’‏ بفكر » 3 um‏ 
اليه ببصر » او بحس ببال » او ينسب اليه ما ينسب الى OSAA‏ € 
فمن هذه الحهة اشركت الامم حين نسبت اليه ما ينسب الى E OSAA‏ 
وقالت العامة a:‏ الله gt‏ بيده » وصورهم » Ub‏ کانت الاشارة 
بيده الى اول خلقه فذهبوا في ذلك الى ان جعلوا له يدا وحسا € وعينا € 
d‏ الله Ve‏ یش رکون . : 

وقالوا انه ege Ael‏ المواثيق في الذرية » وكلمهم سبحانه وتعالى عا 
يشركون ؛ لا نشرك به شيئا » ولا نعبد من دونه AM‏ » ولا يتخذ بعضنا 
بعضا اربابا من دون الله » تعالى الله LE‏ يشركون » ويقول الظالمون علوا 
Nas‏ | 
فتأمل ما شرحته لك c Bole Ty‏ وطوية مخلصة » وانظر اليه نظر 
من يريد به وجه الله خالصا تستر لك حقائقه بمشية الله » وعونه » فان 
هذا غاية التوحيد ley c‏ المطلوب » ولن يقبل الله احدا الا بعد المعرفة 
دين الى 
o‏ د ين » والاقرار بهما c‏ وني النشبيه b.‏ ۽ dus‏ الله 
ye no‏ بارتهما 

و 6 54 "V‏ 
ede um‏ الله احير وجعلك من c alal‏ ان هذين ALl‏ ين عدا 

Ò‏ لمن فوقهما متعبدان فحينئل ان الثاني مهما يرجو النجاة عند 
الاوك » والاول يرجو النجا 
5 " ترجو ô‏ عند بارىء البرايا فكل" خاضع أن ر فونه 
جو الفض| م 

ل منسه الا تسمع الى قوله » es‏ الله أنه" لا NV‏ هى 
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Sue app AES sÈ 5. EE‏ - و و 
وأملائكة وأولو" العلم C‏ بالقسط لا إل إلا هو العزيز الحكيم e‏ 


(15,") ؛ فالاشارة ah‏ الى الاول aY‏ في هذا "gis co‏ على السابق 140 


14 


[um 


اذ هو روح SEY‏ » وهو الرحمن وقوله » شد اللهه اقرار الاول 
وشبادته انه ليس بإله » وانه لا إله الا الذي خلقه . 

واعلم c‏ عمك الله احير » انه لما OS‏ الاول روحا لم ير Mel‏ 
سواه فوقعت به فكرة کالمتعجب b‏ بها انه ليس أحد سواه » فانبعثت 
منه في الوقت ستة حدود بقدرة البارىء ليعلمه ان فوقه قادر ليس له قدرة 
الا به » ولا فعل الا anie‏ فعلت فوقه ثلاثة وكانت دونه ثلاثة فلما 
أى [ol]‏ ذلك لم يكن من قدرته ولا etie‏ أيقن بمن فوقه واعترف 
بخالقه فعندها قال »لا إله إلا الله » اي لست انا بإله . ٠‏ ! 

فكانت الستة الحدود المنبعثة لم تكن انبعاثا بارادته » ولا ate‏ وذلك 
انه انما اراد بارىء البرايا تعالى بمشيئته » وأمره ان dat‏ جميع GEN‏ 
العلوى” والسفل” مبدأه اليه » ومعاده اذ كان هو اسمه » ووجهه الذي 
قال فيه » کل شىء تهالك” إلا" TUA (YAMA) e ero‏ انه لا يبلك 
لانه صنعة البارىء c‏ والبارىء لا يصنع الا صنعة c XE‏ وما كان 
متقنا لا يتغير » ely‏ وقع التغبير لسائر العالمين العلوي والسفلي ؛ لانه 
صنعة Ge‏ على ان التغبير للعالم العلوي ليس كتغيير العالم السفلي » 
E‏ ذو درجات متغيرة ليس يكون له هلاك بل لكل واحد 
er‏ واحدة في حال واحدة الى 3 al‏ » فاذا ثم فعله في ذلك 
ارتقی منه الى غيره » وانہی الى اية غيره في ذلك لان مقامه الذي هو 
فيه ليس هو بايته » والاول جل" وعز في الغاية ثابت » do‏ الماية غير 
زائل c‏ ولا ينتقل » ولا يتحرك هلا تداركه الأبصار وهو يد رك 
الأبصار وهر CUNY) ua CRM‏ يعلم خائنة oe‏ 


h [Thus in Stern's edited manuscript, The Koranic text has [.واولوا‎ 
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» ble dll : eo هذا‎ d فالاعين‎ (EY) الا ور‎ ged وما‎ 
امع‎ 。 ce : والصدور‎ 

ولا يتوهم متوهم انه كان بين تكوينه وبين ما كان من الحدود الى 
ان وقع به الامر حى GEE‏ القدر زمان بل كان أسرع من قوله lige‏ 
أرط "idol M]‏ كلمح بالبصر « )*0£,0( . 

فاعلم c‏ أنالك الله العلي c‏ انه لما خلق القدر امر السبعة الكروبية 
مع الروحانية ؛ والستة الحدود el‏ للقدر c‏ والحضوع له » والسجود 
لما اراد من تفويض الأمر اليه » وإشراكه bolls]‏ امره فسجدوا مسلمين 
طائعين الا حد واحد وهو الفند AREP ell‏ 1 المذكور في 
الكتا ب احد الثلاثة السفلية لانه لم يسلم استكبارا وقال «أنا حير مه 
pri‏ من نار xi‏ من ين ء )/,1١(‏ أي UT‏ من نورك بقدرة 
ELL‏ الذي خلقك c‏ وهذا خلقته انه من هذا الكثيف فلما امتنع loe]‏ 
السجود أخرجه من جواره فصار ZAPEP‏ ام AVIGZ PEPE‏ فسق 
عن أمر ربه ؛ فآدم الذي ذكره الله في قوله .وإذ" قال رَبك للملائكت 
اسجدرا لادم “YI sad‏ اتليس (YY) e‏ وهو آدم LAIP‏ 
وكذلك جرت قصة آدم ۸۸۲۳2۲ SY‏ ما کان في Yd‏ کان 
ايضا في السفل e‏ فلما اخرج صار مذموماً ملعوناً » وآمن الذين أطاعوا c‏ 
وای qut‏ مس qu‏ السبعة المقربين وهم : التوهم ‏ والازادة » 
والمشيثة ‏ وهذه الثلاثة الي علت » والسفليان منها البداية » Lll‏ الاعادة 
الثاني المرتبة ؛ SY‏ كان رابع الثلاثة ؛ وهي الثلائة السبعة .فلما, ابلس » 


i Iblis. MS. 59 

j Iblis al-abálisa. Cf. R. Strothmann, 
1943, p. 178. 

k The Koranic text has L 3b. NS dU 

1 al-mawlû ot al-wall ? Jl. uut 

m al-samáwt ? يني‎ teh, 


nose der Ismailiten, Göttingen, 


— 
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ley‏ الى مرتبته » لم يوته الله AGE‏ منعه منها ؛ HAS‏ يفعل الله ما يشاء . 
e‏ وجعل مثالا ad‏ الباطن Wee‏ ظاهرا يدل" عليه فجعل الشمس والقمر 
جميعا » وجعلهما نيرين يدلان عليهما ليعرف الباطن بالظاهر c‏ ويستدل 
عليه فخلق الاعظمين لا eli‏ للخلق الا بهما » ولا حياة الا بهما € 
فخلق الشمس € وجعلها دليلة على NI‏ » والقمر دليلا على الثاني لان 
القمر اول ما يطلع هلالا مستقبلا للشمس ياخذ نورها فاذا ثم حده 
ool‏ ماله استر من نوره » واخذ في التقصير dl‏ ان يعود الى 
حالته الاو c‏ ثم يعود كنا كان ايضا » كذلك QUI‏ يأخذ عن السابق 
حى اذا استوفى منه ماد ته؛ وهوما يفيض عليه به رجع عاطفا الى ما اداه 
اليه الى ان يوفيه اياه ويم به امر الناطق c‏ والقمر JU‏ اربع عشرة 
ليلة » والشمس حد ها MK‏ وعشرون يوما لها [be‏ حظ القمر » ومنه 
قال الله تعالى» للذ كر “Ye‏ حظ (EAV) ego‏ دليلا على ان 
J>‏ " السابق مثل حر" ce jul‏ لان السابق للتالي GE‏ 144 
والسابق أنثى لمن فوقه كالناطق الذي هو UU coil‏ » وما دون ذلك الى 
حك c EM‏ وجعل اللحمسة الكواكب وهي : زحل eodd e‏ € 
والمريخ » والزهرة » وعطارد SU»‏ على ان بين السابق c‏ والتالي خمس 
وسائط » وجعل السموا ت دليلة على الكروبية » والبروج BM‏ عشر 
دليلة على ا ۽ قال الله dls‏ « خحلق” سبع alb Spee‏ 
(AV,¥)‏ فا فأراد بالطياق d‏ العلو الدع 6 d‏ السفل ا ت وذلك قوله 
»سبع v‏ > ومن ع الأرض nica pou‏ الأمر S Epod‏ 
ded (16,YY)‏ خلقه ي العلوي c‏ والسفل Wa‏ على دينه يدل با 
ظهر على ما بطن € الا ترى ان فوق الشمس ثلاثة eS i‏ 4 وسما 
وبين القمر كوكبا ؛ فهذه الثلاثة الكواكب وان علت فوق الشمس فليست 
هي بأرفع منها » ولا بأشرف » ولا احكم تدبيراً بل هي مربوطة Cd‏ 
راجعة الما » غير خارجة Yo‏ ؛ Wa‏ على ان الثلاثة الي انبعثت من 145 
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الأول فصارت عالية لا لشرفها عليه » لكن لإظهار القدرة c‏ وانخفضت 
الثلاثة الأخر » كذلك كانت فلا تلك الثلاثة بارتفاعها كانت اشرف > 
y‏ اكير » ولا تلك بانخفاضها' كانت Ji‏ شرفا » ولا اصغر BIS s‏ 
enr‏ الله آیاته anes * 3 (> VAY. s‏ ما يشاعم (YY, ya‏ وب لا 
NYY KOE es EXT Ju‏ 

iis n الله الي هي‎ ge عشر الروحانية الي هي‎ o bly 
Big © Sing © وملكرت‎ c us والنصر » ورضوان. ء‎ c والخيال‎ 
والكبرياء ؛ وهى ي الوسائط بينه وبين النطقاء في كل عصر‎ Ctl 
. وزمان‎ 

واما المادة من بارىء البرايا جل" وعلا الى السابق » ومسئلتك ايّدك 
الله كيف هي فاعلم ان هذه مسئلة لا يدرك علّتها الا الملائكة c Oy pall‏ 
والرسل e‏ وقليل من هذا BEN‏ € وهم الذين دفعوا الدنيا » CUT,‏ 
وصبر وا فيها de‏ انحن « والبلوى وقليل قد ذ کرھ [UU ERU‏ 
ما هم .YAYY)‏ 

Ub‏ اكشف لك ذلك اذ كنت بلغت الغاية القصوى € وارتقيت الى 
سدرة المنبي الي من وصل اليما تمسك بالعروة الوثقى © ومن عدل علا 
خزي في se‏ والأولى » ولكن لا يكون نجاة من اتصل ges‏ 
الا بعد ان يرعى ذلك "om‏ رعايته » ويستره » ويحفظه e‏ ولا ببديه 
Sb‏ نفخ فيه روح الحيوة الأبدية وقد تقدم في كتاب «البرهان, ما 
قد سمعته فيمن لم يرعه حق رعايته » وما يصيبه أعاذنا الله » IG‏ ؛ 
وجميع المومنين ان نضيع Cm‏ في دين الله » او تشك في شيء من 
اسیا c‏ ووقانا جميع ما يكرهه it‏ وفضله . 

d toe dus Ud‏ € وسدرة cc‏ فهاتان جميعا 
على السابق AGI a‏ ليس بعد معرفته معرفة ؛ اليما تنهى العقول € 
وهو المعرفة اذ ليس فوقه dm‏ يوصف » ولا سبب يدرك » ولا يعود 


— 
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من اتصال المادة eel.‏ ان المادة من بارىء البرايا حبلان ممدودان من 
نور متصلان غير منفصلين أحدهما ]٠٠٠٠١[‏ ويجري بہما اليه كل 

من هو ٠ GIT‏ ولا وصول » ولا أمر فسبحان الله عا يقول الظالمون » 147 
ويظن الضالون علوا كبيرا الا نتخذ من دونه Uy‏ ولا نصيرا ؛ JTE‏ 
بالوحدانية » ونعترف له بالعبودية ؛ Boys‏ العارفين » وإقرار المومنين » 
والحمد لله رب العالمين € وصلى الله على سيدنا محمد وآله الطيّبين 
الطاهرين » وحسبنا الله ونعم الوكيل . 
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The text is attributed to Abü 'Isà al-Murshid, who is said to have 
related it on the authority of the Imam al-Mu‘izz. Fortunately, the 
identity of Abi ‘Isa al-Murshid can be established, though we do not 
learn very much about him. When Jawhar conquered Egypt, at first 
he himself held sessions every Saturday to hear grievances (mazalim), 
but subsequently he appointed to this office Abū ‘Isa al-Murshid.9 The 
Qadi al-Nu‘man, the most illustrious Isma ‘ili jurist and a contemporary 
of al-Mu‘izz, is known to have addressed a treatise “On the Education 
of the Believers” Fi Tarbiyat al-Mu’minin,' to ‘‘al-Murshid, the da‘i of 
Misr’’. This treatise is no. 39 in the list of al-Nu‘man’s writings drawn 
up by Fyzee.!! There is no doubt that the Abi ‘Isa al-Murshid (or 
Murshid)!2 mentioned in these two passages is to be identified with the 
Abii ‘Isa al-Murshid of the heading of our text. He was then a member 
of the entourage of Jawhar, and possibly came with him from Ifriqiya; 
he also held the office of Misr (which can either mean Old Cairo or 
Egypt).13 He is the author of our treatise, in which it is claimed he 
reproduced the views of the Imam himself. I do not think that the 
heading ‘‘al-Mu‘izz, according to the riwdya, transmission, of the 
. shaykh Abū ‘Isa al-Murshid" implies much more than this. In their 
teaching members of the Ismá'ili hierarchy were deemed to be merely 
the mouthpieces of the Imam, the only fountainhead of true doctrine. 
It is most unlikely that the treatise was composed by al-Mu‘izz himself, 
though, being the work of a man close to the Fatimid court, it may 
well represent its doctrine. ` ت‎ 


9 Magrizi, Itti az, " 76: ped radda’l-mazālim ilā Abi ‘Isa Murshid. Cf. Itti*àg, 
٠ ed. al-Shayyal, Cairo, 1948, p. 165... s jt للع‎ o | 
` 10 The same phrase Tarbiyat al-Mu’minin figures at the beginning: ar a Rot LE 
native title for another book by al-Nu'màn, the dee dels A ردي‎ 1934, 
Fyzee, “Qadi an-Nu‘man, the Tapora quoe a ME mad Hasen ale 
blished by Muha . 1 
under no. 22 (p. 28). The text has been pubs . ute watlMusdya- 
A'zami, Cairo, without date. ALNu man quotes in his pie wa E 
rat (MS. of the School of Oriental and African Studies, ep e die n 
, 116 v.) “The explanation given by our Lord ie. al-Mu E 7 - à E mus lect 
Tarbiyat al-Mu'minin, where he quotes from his ancestor s 8 1 e ression of it 
treated is the problem whether ‘belief? (Imán) uh d 
(qawl) or verbal expression and deeds (qawl wa-'amat). 
11 Fyzee, op. cit., p. 30 Z icle. 
, Op. cit., p. 30. A ١ 
12 Maarizi, Itti'àz, loc. cit., uses the name without article 
13 Cf, ET: s.y, Misr (Wensinck). 
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The eulogy at the beginning of the text (8 1) refers to God's names 
through which He can be known, whereas His essence remains hidden. 


The eulogy imperceptibly turns into an account of the creation ($2). 
He existed when there was no space, no eternity, no time, no 
things occupying space and no minute of time. When He con- 
ceived a will and a wish (iràda and mashi'a), He created a light 
and produced out of this light a creature (khalq). This light re- 
mained for some length of its eternity not knowing whether it 
was a creator or a created thing. Then God breathed into it a 
spirit and directed at it a voice: “Be!” (kun), thus it came into 
being with God’s permission. All things were made by God 
through creating them (mubda‘atan) from the letters kaf and niin 

_ [making the word kun]. There is bringing-into-being, one who 
brings-into-being, and a thing which is brought-into-being. Then 

q^ there is Adfzh. Then through the waw and the yà', which became 
a name for what is above it, calling it therefore küni. 


Then the command (amr) of the Creator of all things went to 
küni: ‘‘Create for yourself out of your own light a creature to 
act for you as a vizier and helper and to carry out our command", 
Thus it created a creature out of its light and gave it a name, 
calling it qadar. Through küni God brought to being (kawwana) 
all things, and through qadar He determined (gaddara) them. 


In the preceding account we find the two concepts, kinî and qadar, 
Which recur in the Zaydi accounts. Also the statement that küni created 
qadar out of its own light fits in very well with the report of the Zaydi 
authors that according to the Qarmatians, küni is the “creator” of 
qadar or that küni “created” qadar. The rest cannot be proved to have 
corresponded to the beliefs of the Ismasilis at that early date.14 Yet the 
brief Zaydi reports outline the Isma ‘ili System with the principal terms, 


and it is obvious that the underlying Isma ‘ili teaching must have con- 
tained a more elaborate 


Al iq account of the function of kinî and qadar. 
-Murshid S account provides nothing which would militate against 
regarding it as a more or less faithful reproduction of that early doctrine; 


14 Cf. Ivanow, Studies; Ja'far b, Mangür al 


-Yaman (alleged author), Kitüb al- 
Kashf, ed, R, Strothmann, London, 1952, 8 
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d not possess it, we would have to compose something like it 
reconstruct the “myth” of küni and qadar from the bare 
ded by the Zaydi authors. On the other hand, there is of 
to assume that every detail necessarily derived from 


if we di 
in order to 
bones provi 
course no reason 
the old tradition. 

This raises à problem: If the subject-matter dealt with by al-Murshid 
was traditional, what exactly was the point of writing the treatise? 
This could be answered in two different ways. One may assume that the 
traditional subject had not hitherto been committed to writing, or had 
not been done so satisfactorily. It may be thought unlikely that for 
over a century the central doctrines of the Isma‘ili movement should 
not have been written down. In fact, however, there is little evidence 
that they were.!5 The Zaydi authors do not speak of writings containing 
the reported doctrines: they refer to oral initiation, during which these 
doctrines were imparted to the newly converted. In the first half of the 
fourth/tenth century there certainly arose a voluminous: Isma ‘ili litera- 
part of which is still extant. In the extant books there are, as we 
references to the doctrines with which we are concerned - but 
it is a question of references and allusions to, rather than coherent 
expositions of, these doctrines. Thus, the idea that al-Murshid should 
have been the first to codify the doctrine is not after all as preposterous 
as it might seem at first sight. If this argument is unacceptable, the 
answer may be that al-Murshid was following earlier written authorities, 
but had himself some novelties to contribute in the way of explanations 
and amplifications. It is convenient to draw attention to these points 
at this early stage, so that they can be borne in mind during the analysis 


of the text, 


ture, 
shall see, 


relevant for the next para- 
from the Koran which ac- 
hich says that if God 


The preceding discussion is immediately 
graph (§ 3). Here the author quotes verses 
cording to him refer to kûnî and qadar: 16, 42, W | 
es something He says "Be!" (kun) and it is; 54, 49, according to 
0 God created everything through His “determination” (qadar). 

- passage 87, 1-4 is interpreted in such a way as to find in it references 
a and qadar: ‘Praise the name of your highest Lord who des 
7 this refers to kanî “through whom God created all things an 


15 By ; 
cf. p. 26 for a mention of the Kitab al-Burhan. 
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who is the one who governs them and raises them, collects them anq 
sends them forth"; to attribute the creation of the world directly to 
God would involve shirk — “Who determines and guides” - this refers 
to gadar, to whom God has entrusted the world in so far as composite 
and dense substances are concerned; qadar is the same as the ‘‘Follower’’ 
(tali).16 “Who brings forth pasturage” — this refers to Adam, who first 
revealed the inside meanings (bafir) (which are like pasturage for the 
believers) to the dignitaries (hudüd). Now the question is whether 
these pieces of Koranic exegesis were contributed by al-Murshid him- 
self, forming one of the objects of his treatise. This is possible, although 
we must not forget that the doctrines must have been attached to Ko- 
ranic texts from the very beginning, and at least the terms must have 
actually been derived from them, so that the connection between the 
doctrines and certain texts may well have been traditional. 


In § 4 further allusions to kinî and gadar are found in the Koran 
by interpretation of 3, 52 and by listing some verses containing the 
root qdr (97, 1; 23, 18; 77, 23). 

§ 5 continues with the cosmological myth: 

Kani consists of four letters, gadar of three, which makes seven 
letters. This indicates that when he (kinî) had created qadar, he 
created out of the light which is between itself and gadar seven 
Cherubim (karübiyya), giving them esoteric names the meaning of 
which can only be understood by the Friends of God (peace be 


and the sincere believers who follow them. These 


upon them) 
guidance), 


names are: ‘azama (might), ‘izza (glory), huda (right 
baha’ (splendour), rafa (mercy), amr (command), mu’tamar 


(counsel). 


derived from Hebrew and borrowed either di- 
the Koran. This 
d. The names 
function of 
to them in 


The term karübiyyün, 
rectly from Jews or from Christians, does not occur in 
name was obviously chosen here because of its exotic soun 
of the Cherubim are transparent abstract names, but the 
the whole group is obscure. There is no further reference 
our text, except in § 15 where they figure in the list of parallels esta- 
blished between the hypostases and the parts of the physical worl 
(the skies corresponding to the Cherubim). Thus, we are effectively 


16 Kani is the Antecedent (sábiq) and qadar the Follower; see below p. 25. 
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mystified by the assurance that the meaning of the names of the Cheru 
bim is only known to the Imams and the initiated, : 


8 6 tells of the aert group of hypostases, the “Spiritual Beings”: 
After it (küni) had created these seven Cherubim, it gave the 
command tg gadar: "Create out of your light dignitaries”. It 
called. them ‘Spiritual Beings” (rühaniyya). Their creation did 
not diminish its own light. These beings are the intermediaries 
between itself and the Speaking Prophets (nutaga’, sing. natiq) and 
their Friends (peace be upon them). It gave them names: ql- 
jadd, al-fath, al-khayàl, al-nasr, ridwán, malik, malaküt, munkar, 
nakir, al-jabarüt, al-kibriya’. 

Actually here as well as in § 17, where the list is repeated, there are 
only eleven names, so that one must be missing. A parallel list in the 
Risala al-Mudhhiba by the Qàdi al-Nu‘man!’ also contains - by what ? 
is merely a curious coincidence — eleven names; there are in addition ` 
a few discrepancies between that list and that given by our text.!8 
Whereas the seven Cherubim are rather otiose since they seem to play 
hardly any part in the system, the Spiritual Beings have an important 
function and form the link between the cosmological teaching and the 
teaching about the prophets and Imams, which may be considered the 
real essence of the Isma‘ili movement. The Spiritual Beings are the 
intermediaries between Kini and the prophets and Imams. This doctrine 
is repeated in § 17: “The twelve Spiritual Beings which are the creation 
of God, i.e. al-jadd etc., are the intermediaries between Him and the 
speaking prophets in every period’’. This means that the inspiration is 
passed on to the prophets and Imams from above by the Spiritual 
Beings, though the mechanism of the transmission is not described. 
The list of the Spiritual Beings is made out of rather disparate elements. 
These include some figures of Muslim angelology: Ridwan is the 
guardian of Paradise, Malik20 that of Hell, Munkar and Nakir are the 


17 Ed. ‘Arif Tamir (in: Khams rasa’il), p. 78. 
18 In the Risdla al-Mudhhiba three of the rihaniyyin (namely al-nasr, 
and al-kibriya’) are replaced by hayy, mulıyî and al-Khidr. 

Not in the Koran. 

Koran 43, 77. A few words on Ridwàn and Malik a 
Razi’s Kitab al-Zina, ed. Husain b. Fayd Allah al-H 
ne Abū Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan al-Razi, Isma‘ili 

3; cf. Ivanow, Guide, p. 32; GAS I, 573. 


al-jabarüt 


19 
0 re found in Abü Hitim al- 
amdani, Cairo, 1957-8, Il, 


da‘i in Persia, d. 322/ 
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angels who conduct the interrogation of the dead.?! Another easily 
distinguishable group is formed by the names which derive from abs- 
tract terms referring to the supernatural world: malakit, the ‘‘kingdom” 
of heaven, which was often understood to be derived from the word 
malak, ‘‘angel’’; jabarut, God's might; kibriya’, His overpowering glory. 
Nasr, ‘‘victory”’, seems to belong to this group, but then fath, ‘‘con- 
quest’’, goes very well with nasr - let us think only of the famous verse 
in the Koran: “Victory from God, and conquest close 2 2 
Jadd and Khayal, ‘‘good fortune” and *'imagination"' are names quite 
suitable in themselves, but are the only ones in the series not easily 
derivable from Koranic or well-known Muslim terms. 


It is strange that in a series containing the names of angels, the best- 
known angels: Jibra’il, Mika’il and Israfil, are not represented. The 
absence of Jibra’il, God's messenger to the Prophet, is particularly 
strange if we recall that the function of the Spiritual Beings is to transmit 
inspiration to the prophets and Imams. Isma‘ili texts identify jadd, 

^ fath and khayal with the angels Jibra’il, Mikà'il and Israfil?3 and one 
is tempted to assume that this corresponds to the intentions of the 
inventors of the doctrine. One would have to assume that they substi- 
tuted the nicknames because they sounded more mysterious - although 
the choice of these particular names remains unexplained. 


We now leave the description of the upper world and come to the 


account of the creation of the physical world by the Antecedent (sabiq), 
ie. kunî (§ 7). 


Then the Antecedent (may he be blessed and exalted) created the 
air which is refined and called it in exoteric language ‘‘the throne" 


21 See ET! s.v. Munkar wa-Nakir (Wensinck). Abii Hatim, Zina, II, 167-8, quotes, 
in addition to the well-known hadith about Munkar and Nakir, a Shi'ite tradi- 
tion attributed to ‘Ali which includes among the questions put by the two angels 
one about whether the dead man had in his life recognized the wali, i.e. the Imam. 
Another text quoted by Abü Hatim (p. 167) in the name of Ja‘far al-Sadiq has 


it that in the case of believers the interr i i 
ogat r Mub- 
معام عاد‎ gating angels are Mubashshir (o 


22 Koran 61, 13. 


23 ee b. al-Husayn al-Hàmidi, Kanz al-Walad, ed. Mustafa Ghalib, Wies- 
Cairo, 1946. P. 165; Nasir-i Khusraw, Khwan al-Ikhwan, ed. Y. al-Khashshab. 
p. 91-112 : P. 1705: idem: Jami‘ al-Hikmatayn, ed. H. Corbin, Tehran, 1953, 
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(‘arsh). Then he created the water, which he called “the chair” 
(kursi). He gave the air a wavy movement, out of which there 
came to be seven atmospheres one above the other, which he 
called skies. Then he moved the air in waves, out of which there 
came into being the earth and the mountains; he excavated the 
seven seas. The division of the sphere into twelve signs is an 
indication of the twelve Spiritual Beings. 


God's throne (arsh) and chair (kursî) which are mentioned in the 
Koran caused difficulties to many who were not prepared, like some 
of the less speculatively minded theologians, to accept the idea of God 
having a throne and a chair in the literal sense. These expressions were 
taken by them to mean something beyond the ordinary meaning, and 
the work of re-interpretation took two different directions: the words 
were either interpreted in an abstract sense, meaning “‘knowledge”’ etc. - 
so that e.g. the embarrassing verse about God's throne filling the entire 
heaven and earth was declared simply to refer to God's knowledge of 
all that is in heaven and on earth, His omniscience; or else — more 
rarely — these words were taken to apply to some part of the universe. 
The latter method is the one adopted in our text. The throne is inter- 
preted as air, the chair as water. Then there is a brief and somewhat 
confused account of the creation of the seven spheres, the earth, and 
the seven seas. The twelve signs of the zodiac are said to correspond to, 
to be an "indication" of, the twelve Spiritual Beings, whereas - we may 
supply — the seven spheres and the seven seas correspond to the seven 


Cherubim. 


This correspondence between the upper and lower world is enunciat- 
ed in the next paragraph (§ 8) in the form of a principle, and an impor- 


tant corollary is deduced from it. 


This indicates that all that has been created in the upper world 
has something corresponding to it in the lower world. This is 
so in order that those with insight may understand that the en- 
tirety of subtle beings and spirits belongs to the limit of the First 
and returns to it; whereas the bodies and all coarse substances 
belong to the limit of the Follower. Thus that which is coarse 
is destined to perish, but what is subtle is permanent and is either 
rewarded or punished; because the First does not come to is 
end nor is he subjected to change, and all that belongs to 5 
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limit has the same character — whereas the Follower changes from 
one state to another, and that which belongs to his limit is destined 
to perish, to change and to come to an end. 


The next two paragraphs (9-10) are devoted to the exegesis of some 
Koranic passages. The opening sentence of $ 9: ‘“The Second is like 
a vizier and assistant to the First and does not usurp its place or try 
to remove it from its position” stands somewhat forlornly. It does not 
connect well with the following passages, the aim of which is to show 
that some Koranic verses are to be taken as spoken by küni and qadar 
jointly, rather than by God, as it is usually assumed. The verses in 
question are 50, 42; 15, 9; 37, 164-6. There is nothing extraordinary 
in referring the last verse (according to the context spoken by the jinn) 
to the first two supernatural beings created by God - but to refer the 
words **we give life and we give death, and the return is to us"? to others 
rather than to God, is indeed a daring piece of exegesis. Unfortunately 
the text is so laconic that we cannot be sure of these verses, or the follo- 
wing ones (56,66-7). The interpretation of 67, 1 is more explicit and 
also most daring. It is taken as spoken by kini: “Blessed be he" — i.e. 
qadar — “in whose hand is the kingdom" - i.e. kini. Another passage 
(15, 56-8) serves to prove that it was not God who created immediately 
Jinn and men but that they were created through the intermediacy of 
küni and qadar. Other passages expounded are 5, 69; 19, 66; 17, 110. 


: In $11 the point is made that the second of the two higher dignitaries 
acknowledges the superiority of the first, who in his turn acknowledges 
that of the Creator. Astonishingly, Süra 3, 16 is quoted as evidence: 
"Allah bears witness that there is no god but He etc.” — in which pas- 
sage Allah is taken as a designation of the Precedent, who bears witness 
that there is no god but He, i.e. his Creator. 


We have seen that in § 7 the author — after the discussion of hypostases 
of the upper world - turns to the account of the physical world. This 
had apparently brought the description of the cosmological myth to 
an end, and this impression is strengthened by the way in which the 
author turns in the following paragraphs to other matters. To our 
astonishment, in 8 12 the author retraces his steps and vouchsafes 
most important details about the creation of kinî — details which should 
have been given, one feels, at the point where the creation of küni was 
described at the beginning of the text (§ 2). 
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Know - may God impart you the knowledge of good - that when 
the First was created as a spirit, he saw no other beings besides 
himself. Thus he conceived a proud thought that there is nobody 
but himself. Upon this, six dignitaries immediately emanated 
from him through God's power, in order to teach him that there 
is an omnipotent being above him from Whom he derives his 
power and upon Whose will all his actions depend. Three of 
the dignitaries were above and three beneath him. When the 
First saw that this happened neither through his own power nor 
according to his own will, he was convinced that there was some- 
one above him and acknowledged his Creator; it was then that 
he said: “There is no god but God" - i.e. “I am not a god”. 


In § 14 it is expressly stated that the six dignitaries were created 
by God before küni himself created gadar. It is said there that all these 
processes: the creation of Kini, that of the six dignitaries, God's order 
to küni to create gadar, did not occur in time, but came about simul- 


taneously. 

In § 13 the names of the six dignitaries are not given, but from § 15 
we learn that the three higher ones (those placed above küni) were al- 
tawahhum, al-irada, al-mashi’a, i.e. Imagination, Will, Intention. The 
first of the lower triad seems to have been Iblis, whereas the names of 
the remaining two are not given. Iblis aspired to a higher rank and 
refused to acknowledge the superiority of gadar who, he argued, was 
created by küni, whereas he himself was created directly from God's 
light. This cosmic rebellion was the paradigm for Iblis's rebellion 
against Adam. i 

In § 16 a parallelism is worked out between the “hidden creation", 
ie. the supernal hypostases, and the visible world, or “‘manifest crea- 
tion”, as it is called in the text. We may tabulate the correspondences 
as follows: 


The Precedent, sabiq (i.e. kinî) . Sun 

The Follower, tdli (i.e. qadar) Moon 

Five Intermediaries between the Pre- 
cedent and the Follower 

Seven Cherubim (karübiyya) | Seven Skies 

Twelve Spiritual Beings (rühaniyya) Twelve signs of the zodiac 


The five remaining planets 
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The last subject to be dealt with (in § 18) is the question about the 
‘influence’24 from God on the Precedent. It is not quite clear what 
this means: perhaps the inspiration which reaches the Precedent, and 
through him the prophets and Imams? At any rate, it is explained in 
a most mystifying manner that this secret can only be revealed to the 
initiate. According to the author, it has been explained in the Book 
of the Proof (Kitab al-Burhan) what happens to those who do not keep 
the secrets entrusted to them. I have found no other mention of this 
Kitab al-Burhan, which, to judge from the tone of the reference, must 


have been a well-known IsmA ‘ili book. 


APPENDIX 


The karübiyya and the rihaniyya. 

The ultimate provenience of these two terms causes no difficulty. 
The karübiyya are the Cherubim of Jewish-Christian angelology. Though 
in Islam the Cherubim play no great part, they are occasionally named 
in sources of various kinds. It is true that there are different versions of 
their exact nature. Whereas for al-Qazwini25 they are angels below the 
rank of those holding God's throne, according to al-Baydàwi26 they are 
surrounding the throne. Al-Qazwini and al-Baydàwi are fairly late 
authors, but the karübiyya were known to Muslims at a much earlier 
date. A poem attributed to Umayya b. Abi’l-Salt and which deals at 
great length with various classes of angels, also mentions the Cherubim: 


Mala@’ikatun là yafturüna ‘ibadatan 
Karübiyyatun minhum rukü'un wa-sujjadu 


“Angels who do not cease in their worship, Cherubim who either bow 


24 Cf. R. Specht, in J. Ritter (ed.), Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, Il, 
395, s.v. Einfluss. 

25 Zakariyya b. Muhammad al-Qazwini (d. 682/1283), ‘Aja’ib al-Makhlügàt wa- 
Ghara’ib al-Mawjidat, ed. Wüstenfeld, Göttingen, 1848 (Reprint Wiesbaden, 
1967), p. 59. 

26 ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al-Baydawi (d. 685/1286), Anwar al-Tanzil wa-Asrar al- 
Ta’ wil, Istanbul, 1879, I, 319 (commentary of Süra 4, 170). 
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or prostrate themselves”.27 Though the authenticity of the poem has 
been defended, I cannot but agree with those who see in it, as well as 
in other poems of Umayya, fabrications of Muslim story-tellers. It 
cannot be dated exactly, but at any rate it is evidence for the passing 
of the term to the Muslims. We are on firm ground with al-Jahiz, who 
mentions the division of angels into “guardians, carriers of the throne 
and karübiyyün".28 Of particular importance is a passage by the Is- 
mà'ili Abū Hatim al-Razi, but before discussing it we may say a few 
words about the other term, al-rühàniyya. 


This is à very common term, used in various milieux. The word is 
derived from the Syriac rihana, “spiritual”? — that is to say, it is of 
Christian origin. This is also clear from its meaning, since the opposi- 
tion "spiritual" — "carnal" is of Christian origin. In Arabic it is used 
by Islamic theologians as well as by philosophers, who use it in the sense 
of “intelligible” in contrast to “sensible”. In itself, this use is by no 
means natural in the case of the philosophers, since in the philosophical- 
medical tradition ruft, *spirit", denotes the corporeal “spirit?” in con- 
trast to the incorporeal soul - so that an adjective derived from it is 
hardly fitting for the designation of the incorporeal.29 The explanation 
is obviously this: the term was employed by Christian philosophers 
writing in Syriac, who adopted it from the theological language and 
were not bothered by the clash between the theological and philoso- 
phical-medical uses of "spirit". The term then passed on to Islamic 
philosophers through translations made from the Syriac - perhaps 
mainly of Neoplatonic texts. 


The use of the word in Arabic has not yet been investigated, though 
it would no doubt provide material for fascinating studies. For our 


27 Qazwini, op. cits p. 54; of. F. Schultess, Umajja ibn Abi s-Salt, Leipzig, 1911, 
e preferable to the alternative 


IV, 11. (The preceding translation seems to m 
envisaged by Schultess: ‘‘who do not cease in their Cherubic worship") The 
iyya in the dictionaries: Fa’iq, Il, 


verse is quoted as evidence for the word kariibi 
199; Lisan al-‘Arab and Taj al-‘Aris, s.v. krb; Lane, p. 2603 b. 

28 Al-Hayawan, ed. ‘Abd al-Salàm M. Haran, Cairo, 1938-45, VI, 192. These three 
categories also figure in Umayya’s poem, but he also mentions other groups, 
so that while it is possible that Jahiz had Umayya’s poem in mind, this is by 
no means certain. 

29 Similar problems we find in the case of the Greek Telp; cf. G.W.H. Lampe, 


A Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v. TED LG. 
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purposes it is sufficient if we raise one particular point — we do so briefly, 
because an exhaustive treatment even of this one point is impossible 
without collecting evidence from a vast literature. 


I have shown that the fact that the authors of the Ismà'ili system 
chose the terms karübiyya and rūhāniyyün for the two classes of angel- 
like substances can be easily explained by the general Islamic use of 
these terms. We can do even better and show that the two terms were 
in fact used in conjunction by a non-Isma'ili circle, possibly by a Shi'ite 
circle. 


In his dictionary of religious technical terms the great Ismà'ili da‘i 
Abū Hatim al-Razi,30 includes the following paragraph in his chapter 
on angels: 


A group of angels is called al-rūhāniyyūn, another al-karübiyyün. 
It is true that fundamentally all angels are spiritual (rihdniyya), 
but when he mentioned the karübiyyün, he also mentioned with 
them the rūhāniyyün. These words are derived from rawh (ease) 
and karb (pain), so as to suggest that the meaning is: angels of 
mercy and angels of punishment .Whenever the rahdniyyiin are 
mentioned together with the karübiyyun, the angels of mercy and 
ease are meant, since a man who serves God obtains ease through 
the mercy brought down for him and through the knowledge 
that God reserves reward for him; whereas the unbeliever feels 
pain and sorrow through that which the angels of punishment 
bring down for him. For this reason the angels of mercy are 
called ruhániyyün and the angels of punishment karübiyyün.?l 


At first sight one is inclined to think that Abü Hatim has in mind 
the very Isma‘ili doctrine with which we are dealing; a little reflection 
shows, however, that this is most unlikely. First, Abü Hatim studiously 
excludes from the Kitab al-Zina all specifically Isma‘ili terms. Secondly, 
the paragraph clearly suggests, that in the doctrines to which it alludes 
the rihdniyyiin and the karübiyyün had the function of angels of mercy 
and punishment, respectively, which is not the case in the Ismá'ili 
doctrine; in their turn, the particular features of the Isma‘ili doctrine 
(the numbers of the two groups, their names etc.) are not mentioned 


30 See above, n. 20. 
31 Zina, lI, 168. 
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py Abi Hatim. There must have been some other circle which used 
the terms karübiyyün and rühüniyyün in the sense of angels of punish- 
ment and of mercy. Karübiyyün is mentioned by Abü Hatim also in 
another context, in a strange myth about the creation of the jinn and 
hinn and the battle between these two groups of demons;32 since the 
story is attributed to Ja'far al-Sàdiq, it must belong to some Shi'ite 
circle. Since the rühüniyyün are not mentioned in Abū Hatim’s version 
of the myth, it can only be suggested with great reserve that it was 
that story which provided Abū Hatim with the two names. 

To resume our conclusions: Both the terms karübiyyün, Cherubim", 
and rühaniyyün, "spiritual beings", were known to the Muslims, the 
first from Jewish or Christian sources (or both), the second from Sy- 
riac-speaking Christians. There is evidence that at least in one context 
both terms figured together - there might have existed other contexts 
too where this was the case. Thus the author of the Ismà'ili doctrine 
found these two terms readily available. 


32 Zina, L, 171. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ABÜ HATIM AL-RAZI ON PERSIAN RELIGION 


The Isma‘ili view of the past 


The discussion of Persian religion in one of the books of Abu Hatim 
al-Ràzi! reads very strangely. One must simply suspend disbelief and 
accept the view which the Isma‘ilis formed of the past and the future 
of the world; only within the framework of their presuppositions will 
the particular argument about the Persian religion make sense. History 
is divided into periods, marked by the successive appearance of pro- 
phets founding new religions - called by the Isma‘ilis nutagda’, i.e. 
“Speakers”. Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad 
were the six Speakers who had appeared in the past, whereas the seventh 
and last, the Qà'im,? will promulgate no new religion but will consum- 
mate history by openly revealing the inner meaning (batin) of Muham- 
mad's religion. In the meantime this is reserved for the initiates of the 
Jsma 让 movement. The Isma‘ilis took over and elaborated the general 
Shi‘ite idea that it was Muhammad who published the text of the divine 
revelation and the outward forms of religion, leaving his rightful suc- 
cessor, ‘Ali, the task of teaching the esoteric interpretation (ta’wil) of 
the revelation, a task inherited by his heirs, the Imàms. In contrast to 
the legislating prophet, the *'Speaker", they called ‘Ali samit, i.e. the 
"Silent", or else the “Foundation” (asas), and the Imams the ‘‘Ful- 
fillers” (mutimm, plural atimmda’).3 These heads of the religion appointed 
twelve chief missionaries, one for each of the provinces into which the 
“mission” (da‘wa) was, in theory, divided. Under them were missiona- 
ries and assistant missionaries. Projecting the organization of their 


1 Abû Hatim al-Ràzi, Kitab al-Islah; cf. Ivanow, Guide, p. 32; GAS I, 573. For 
the author see above p. 21 note 20. 

2 Al-gá'im bi-amr Allah, “the one who executes God's command” or “supports 
God's matter", in the Ism4‘ili doctrine the title of the expected Mahdi; cf. 
Ivanow, Studies, pp. 24; 26-27; 110; 116. 

3 For the terms cf, Ivanow, Studies, pp. 12-13; 15. 
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movement back into the past, the Isma'ilis held that such an organiza- 
tion had existed ever since Adam. Each of the "speaking" prophets 
had an asās, who in turn had Imàms to succeed him. This concept of 
an ordered past, of an uninterrupted hierarchy - an élite proclaiming 
the truth among the masses - has a kind of simple grandeur. However, 
when the scheme is worked out in detail, and the stories of the prophets 
from the Koran and the Islamic tradition are interpreted in the light of 
this theory, the whole thing assumes a bizarre aspect, at least in the 
eyes of the modern onlooker. 

This theory must belong to the original teaching of Isma‘ilism, al- 
though the earliest records show small variations in detail. According 
to a valuable early report about Ismà"ili doctrine‘, the Isma‘ilis taught 
that the series of prophets **possessing resolution" (üli?l-'azm) included 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, ‘Ali (who was thus a 
prophet), and Muhammad b. Isma‘il, the Qà'im. The inclusion of 
‘Ali represents an extremist standpoint, and it is a plausible hypothesis 
that the elimination of ‘Ali (and the substitution of Adam for ‘Ali in 
order to preserve the sacred number seven) in later Isma“ili texts re- 
presents a retreat to a less radical position. 


Al-Nasafi and abi Hatim on the nutaq@’ 

The series Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and 
the Qa’im, is common to al-Nasafi$ and Abū Hatim al-Ràzi, two of the 
foremost authorities of early Isma ilism， but the two differed in a num- 
ber of minutiae. Al-Nasafi’s book, al-Mahsül, is lost and is only known 
from references by various authors. T he first half was devoted to the 
exposition of the Neoplatonic metaphysical system, which al-Nasafi 
introduced into Isma'ilism;,7 while the second half dealt with the seven 
periods of prophecy. The main source of our knowledge of this funda- 
mental work of Isma‘ilism is Abū Hatim’s book “The Correction" 
(al-Islah), entirely devoted to the criticism of al-Nasafi's book.8 


Firaq al-Shi‘a, pp. 62 ff. 
Koran 46, 34. 


See above p. 5, note 6. , s 5 
Cf. S. M. Stern, “The Early Isma‘ili Missionaries in North-West Persia and in 


Khurasin and Transoxania”, BSOAS, 23, 1960, p. 79. [See below, P. 189] ١ 
8 The following summary is based on an unnumbered manuscript of Razi’s [slah 
from the Isma‘ili library in Bombay. 1 


acc 


Abū Hatim first deals with metaphysical issues. He shares the main 
suppositions of al-Nasafi and admits the truth of his picture of the 
world, derived from Neoplatonic authorities, but conflicts with him in 
some details. The historiographical section follows the same pattern: 
he finds fault with some details in al-Nasafi's presentation of the scheme 
of the seven periods, though he accepts the scheme as a whole. A great 
deal of space is taken up by the discussion of the exact nature of the 
first two ndtigs. According to al-Nasafi, the first of “‘those with resolu- 
tion” (uli'l-'azm) was Adam, but he promulgated no law, so that the 
first lawgiver was Noah.9 The seventh of those with resolution, i.e. the 
Qà'im, will also promulgate no law, since his function is to reveal the 
secrets of all the previous laws. This is all wrong, counters Abi Hatim. 
Firstly, Adam did promulgate a law, as he proceeds to demonstrate 
with a profusion of arguments. Secondly, he asserts that the expression 
uli’ l-‘azm, “those with resolution", applies to those lawgivers who 
abolished the law of their predecessor. Hence Adam, though he was, 
pace al-Nasafi, a lawgiver, cannot be counted among ‘‘those with re- 
solution’’, nor can the Qa’im, who does not abolish the law of Muham- 
mad, but manifests its hidden meaning. After settling, to his own satis- 
faction, these matters to which he seems to attach supreme importance, 
Abū Hatim turns to the third nafig, Abraham, and takes up the argu- 
ment about the nature of Zoroastrianism, or as it is called in Arabic, 
the religion of the Majüs, the Magi. 

Al-Nasafi wrote that the Zoroastrians were followers of the religion 
of the third ndtig.10 It is easy to guess what he was leading up to. The 
Koran mentions four religions: Judaism, Christianity, that of the 
Majüs and that of the Sabi’a. Judaism and Christianity are the religions 
of Moses and Jesus, or to speak the language of Ismà'ilism, the fourth 
and fifth 72/105, respectively. To complete the scheme, the other two 
religions had also to be assigned to a natiq. The Zoroastrians were 
attached by al-Nasafi to Abraham, and from polemical references in 
the course of Abii Hatim’s discussion, we learn of the arguments with 
which al-Nasafi supported his theory. He seems to have claimed that 


9 The discussion about Adam’s law has been taken up in Hamid al-Din al-Kir- 
mani’s Kitab al- Riyad, ed. ‘Arif Tamir, Beirut, 1960, pp. 176 ff. 


10 Isiah, bk. 3, fol. 190: “wa ammá'l-qawl fi anna’l-Majiis hum mutamassikün bi- 
shari'ati'I-nàfigi I-thàlith,.."*, 
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Zoroaster was a missionary appointed by Abraham, and was inspired 
by Abraham when he ordered his followers to turn towards the sun, 
and when he introduced the practice of making four knots on their 
ritual girdle. He also asserted that the Zoroastrians themselves had 
said that Abraham was their prophet, and that according to them Adam 
and Noah were also prophets, Adam being the beginning and Abraham 
the goal. He quoted in support of this assertion some kind of analogy 
with the three dimensions which exist in the world. (Abū Hatim does 
not explain how the analogy was made.) The laconic allusions of Abü 
Hatim do not allow us to form any idea of how al-Nasafi justified these 
claims, and when Abū Hatim adds that he used still other arguments, 
we have no knowledge whatever of their nature. 


The Sabians, followers of Jesus 

The Sabians were referred back to the period of Jesus. Abü Hatim 
does not actually refer to al-Nasafi’s doctrine on this point, but he 
himself considers the Sabians disciples of Jesus. That he does not cri- 
ticise al-Nasafi, is presumably because al-Nasafi held in this respect 
the "correct" views. This is confirmed by the fact that Abū Ya'qüb 
al-Sijistani, al-Nasafi’s disciple,ll also held - as we shall see presently 
(below, p. 35f) - that Mani, Bardesanes and Marcion, the leaders of 
the Sàbians, derived their doctrine from Jesus. Something should be 
added about the Sabians, since they are rather mysterious people. We 
are familiar with the Jews, the Christians and the Zoroastrians; but 
neither the Muslims of the early period, nor we today know exactly who 
the Sábians mentioned in the Koran were. An examination of the va- 
rious explanations given by the Muslim commentators of the Koran 
shows that they were merely guessing. In the Islamic period, the name 
Sábians was applied to two groups: to gnostic sects (of which the best 
known are the Mandeans who still survive) who lived in Southern 
‘Iraq, and later to the pagan community of Harran in Mesopotamia. 
How did al-Nasafi come to identify the Sabians with the disciples of 
Mani, Bardesanes and Marcion, who must have been well known to 
him from Arabic books on religions and sects, where these heresiarchs 
figure prominetly as representatives of Dualism? It is possible that he 
knew of the *'Sàbians'' of Southern ‘Iraq and recognized their affinity 


11 Abû Ya'qüb Isbáq b. Ahmad al-Sijistàni (fourth/tenth century); Isma‘ili dā in 
Persia; cf, Ivanow, Guide, pp. 33-35; GAS I, 574-5. 
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with the Manicheans and other gnostics, but it is not necessary to 
assume that there was any real basis for his identification. I, personally, 
consider it more likely that the identification of the Sabians of the 
Koran with the disciples of Mani etc. was the result of mere speculation. 
It is a different matter when it comes to the attribution of Sabism, 
defined in this way, to the period of Jesus: this is based on the know- 
ledge of the place of Mani, Bardesanes and Marcion in history and 
the Christian foundations of their doctrines. 

The few details given by Abü Hatim about the Sabians clearly show 
that he had no knowledge of them beyond that which he derived from 
commentaries on the Koran, and from al-Nasafi’s theory. When he 
writes that the Sabians had a book called the Psalter (al-Zabür), it 
should not be inferred that there is here a precious piece of information 
concerning some unknown book of some Sabians: this piece of infor- 
mation is borrowed from a commentary on the Koran. A commentator, 
quoted by al-Tabari, declared that the Psalter, by which he obviously 
meant the book mentioned in the Koran, was the book of the Sabians; 
this is mere invention. The assertion that the Sabians believed in two 
principles presupposes their identifications with Mani, Bardesanes and 
Marcion, generally classified by the Islamic heresiographers as dualists; 
the formula that the Sabians were Christians who inclined towards 
Zoroastrianism is quite an apt formula when applied to these dualists. 


The controversy between al-Nasafi and Abii Hatim about the position 
of the Zoroastrians 


As I have said, Abü Hatim does not object to al-Nasafi's attribution 
of the Sabians to the period of the fifth natig, but he strongly objects 
to his attribution of the Zoroastrians to the period of the third. He 
too finds a place for Zoroaster in the scheme of the prophetic periods, 
but rather than placing him with al-Nasafi into the period of Abraham, 
he holds that he belonged to the period of Moses. He was not the first 
to do so, since in the course of his argument he refers to his ‘‘predeces- 
, Sors", i.e. some earlier Isma ‘ili authorities, who declared Zoroaster to 
have been a disciple of David, one of the dignitaries of the da‘wa during 
the period of Moses. It is possible that this view of the early authorities 
was known to al-Nasafi and that his thesis about Zoroaster belonging 
to Abraham's period was a conscious departure from this view. 

It may be worthwhile to point out that W. Ivanow, who has touched 
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upon this section of Abū Hatim’s book!2, has completely misunderstood 
the issues involved. What Abū Hatim rejects are not ‘‘the false claims 
advanced by the Zoroastrians and some other religions" to be regarded 
as People of the Book (ahl al-kitab), but a theory held by al-Nasafi. 
It is quite absurd to praise Abü Hatim for his “critical sense, quite 
remarkable at that early period" because “he rejects as fictions both 
the connection of Zoroastrianism with the legendary religion of Abra- 
ham and such details as the identification of the mythical Jam (Vedic 
Yama) with the Biblical Solomon". Making Zoroaster a disciple of 
David is hardly preferable, from a “‘critical’’ point of view, to making 
him a disciple of Abraham, and far from rejecting the equation Jam- 
Solomon, Abii Hatim is inclined to accept it as one in accordance 
with his, rather than al-Nasafi's, dating of Zoroaster. We shall see that 
Abü Hatim contributes some valuable details about Bihafrid; but he 
obviously derives them from Muslim historians and his passage does 
not *imply...some personal contact with the members of the sects (of 
Zoroaster, Mazdak, Mani and Bihafrid), if not with their literature”. 

Before entering into the details of Abū Hatim’s refutation of al- 
Nasafi, I wish to remark that it did not impress al-Nasafi's disciple 
and successor, Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani, who followed his master’s line 
about Zoroaster. Abü Ya'qüb had made it his task in general to refute 
Abū Hatim’s criticisms of al-Nasafi. His book “The Defence" (al- 
Nusra) was a refutation of the attacks made by Abū Hatim in the Islah. 
The book is lost, and we only know of it from the copious extracts 
preserved by al-Kirmani, who reviews the doctrines of al-Nasafi, the 
critique of Abü Hatim, and the counter-arguments of Abū 3 
The subject of Zoroaster is not taken up by al-Kirmani, and if, as is 
likely, Abū Ya'qüb touched on it in his Defence, we do not know what 
he said. From a passage in another book of his we learn, however, that 
he followed al-Nasafi in attributing Zoroaster to Abraham's period. 
He deals there with the problem why founders of false religions such 
as Zoroaster, Mazdak, Biháfrid, Mani, Daysan and Marcion found 
numerous followers — Máni's religion being popular in China, and 
that of Zoroaster in the province of Jibàl and other places. In the course 


of his reply, he argues that the founders of false religions thought it 


12 Ivanow, Studies, pp. 153-159; idem: Founder, pp. 87-88. 
13 Kitab al-Riyad; see above, n. 9. 


14 Sijistani, Kitab Ithbát al-Nubuwwát, ed. ‘Arif Tamir, Beirut, 1966, pp. 82-83. 
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necessary to attach themselves to some true prophet: “Zoroaster, 
Bihafrid and Mazdak attributed the religion invented by them to Abra- 
ham, and similarly Mani, Daysan and Marcion attributed theirs to 
Christ. They claimed to have come in order to renew the declining 
religions of Abraham and of Christ". Abū Ya'qüb accepts al-Nasafi's 
view, taking no notice of Abū Hatim’s criticisms. 


Abii Hatim’s arguments against al-Nasafi 

I now summarize the voluminous refutation of al-Nasafi’s theory by 
Abi Hatim. 

1. The Zoroastrians do not claim Abraham as the founder of their 
religion. Some of them say that their prophet lived at the time of Jam 
(the first king according to the Persian myth) who is identical with 
Solomon, son of David.15 Abū Hatim finds this a reasonable idea. 
Others say Zardusht came to king Bishtasf, son of Bukht-nassar (called 
by the Persians Luhrasf), in order to convert him to his religion; Bukht- 
nassar was a contemporary of Rehoboam, son of Solomon.!6 Both 
these versions are known to the non-Isma‘ili Muslims (al-‘ amma). 

2. It would be absurd for the Zoroastrians to claim that their reli- 
gion arose in the period of Abraham, since their customs do not agree 
at all with the laws introduced by Abraham, such as circumcision, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, prohibition of incestuous marriages, etc. — laws 
which were followed by the pagan Arabs who claimed to be followers 
of Abraham's religion. 


15 From some Muslim authors we know that this identification was made, although 
it is usually rejected. Jam is put much earlier, in the period of Noah; see A. 
Christensen, Les types du premier homme et du premier roi dans l'histoire légen- 
daire des Iraniens, Leiden, 1934, IT, 119. 

Vishtaspa, later form Vishtasp, is according to Persian legendary history the 
son of Aurvataspa, later form Lohrasp (cf. A. Christensen, Les Kayanides, Co- 
penhagen, 1932, pp. 23, 93), and this is generally known to Muslim historians, 
who call the pair Bishtasf and Luhrasf (ibid., p. 119). Vishtaspa was indeed the 
historical patron of Zoroaster. A synchronism was established between the 
Persian legend and the Biblical story, by making Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babel, 
the destroyer of Jerusalem - whose name was ‘‘Persianized’’ into Bukht-narseh, 
the equivalent of Bukht-nassar — a general of Luhràsf (Christensen, pp. 93, 
118-119). The dating of Bukht-nassar under Rehoboam is not known to me 
from other sources. That Zoroaster was a contemporary of Vishtaspa-Bishtasf 

corresponds to historical truth and was well known to Muslim historians (cf. 


Christensen, p. 120; EI}, s.v. Madjüs). His dating under Jam is quite aberrant 
and does not occur elsewhere. 


1 
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There is here a digression about the introduction of circumcision by 
Abraham and its allegorical interpretation: Abraham’s age when he 
circumcised himself (ninety years) indicates that he had reached the 
rank of natiq, Ishmael’s age when he was circumcised (eight years) 
indicates his rank of asds, Isaac’s age (seven days) - that he was one 
of the atimma’. 

In contrast, the Zoroastrians are uncircumcised, they permit inces- 
tuous marriages, and know nothing about the sanctity of the Meccan 
temple. 

3. If the Jews and Christians refused to accept Islam, Muhammad 
allowed them to go on observing the religion of Moses or Jesus, on 
condition that they pay the poll-tax. He did not, however, grant this 
privilege to the pagan Arabs, but forced them to convert to Islam. The 
reason is that the Arabs claimed to follow the religion of Abraham. 
Now Muhammad came to restore the true precepts of Abraham's 
religion and to abolish innovations introduced by the polytheists, such 
as idolatry, and the veneration of the sacred camels mentioned in the 
Koran (5, 102). Had others than the Arabs also claimed to follow 
Abraham's religion, Muhammad would have no more accepted poll- 
tax from them than from the Arabs. Only the Muslims are the true 
followers of Abraham, and if Muhammad had agreed to leave in peace 
people opposed to his teaching and who claimed to be followers of 
Abraham, he would have admitted the vanity of his own claim. In fact 
the dignity of Islam and of Muhammad was too dear to God to allow 
any adversary even to claim to be a follower of Abraham. One could 
object that Muhammad refused to accept poll-tax from the Arabs, not 
because they claimed to be followers of Abraham but because they 
were idolators. This is not tenable, since the Christians worship crosses 
and images, and according to the Koran (9, 30) say that Christ is the 
son of God; they begin their books with the phrase *'In the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost", which is worse than idolatry. 
The E ERE worship fire and bow down to the sun; nevertheless 


they were allowed to retain their religion.!7 


tradition ‘Umar withheld from the Zoroastrians 
the privilege of being treated like the People of the Book, but changed his mind 
when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf bore witness that the Prophet had accepted 
poll-tax from the Zoroastrians of Hajar, the capital of the province of Bahrayn. 
See al-Bukhari, Jizya, no. 1; Abmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, Cairo, 1313, I, 190- 


17 According to a well-known 
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4. The Zoroastrians do derive their religion from a prophet, but not 
from Abraham. According to a tradition the Caliph “Umar intended to 
kill all Zoroastrians, but ‘Ali said to him: “They had a prophet and a 
book, but paid no heed to it". ‘Umar is said to have exclaimed: **Were 
it not for ‘Ali, ‘Umar would have perished”. Note that ‘Ali did not say: 
**They follow the religion of Abraham". 

What we know and have heard from our predecessors (may God be 
pleased with them) is that the rites of Zoroastrianism are derived from 
one of the Jawahig!8 of the period of the fourth 712410 (i.e. Moses). He 
was sent out by one of the lieutenants (khulafa’), when, owing to the 
absence (ghayba) of the mutimm of the period, there was an interregnum 
and affairs were administered by the lieutenant. (This /ahiq was David.) 

Indeed, David was no mutimm, as is shown by the Koranic passage 
(38, 25) in which he is called a lieutenant and arbiter: he was the arbiter 
between the /awahig in the absence of their mutimm. 

This fits the statement by the Zoroastrians that the founder of their re- 
ligion lived at the time of Jam, since Jam is identical with Solomon, son 
of David who was a lāhiq like his father and inherited the office of “‘lieu- 
tenant” from him. 

There follows the refutation of some of the individual arguments put 
forward by al-Nasafi: 


191, 194; and for further references A. J. Wensinck, 4 Handbook of Early Mu- 
hammadan Tradition, Leiden, 1927, s.vv. Djizya and Madjüs. The present tra- 
dition is obviously a Shi'ite elaboration; it emphasizes the ignorance of ‘Umar, 
who is put right by ‘Ali. A similar tradition is quoted in the name of ‘Ali in 
Sunni sources, but without the setting in which ‘Ali is confronted with ‘Umar: 
** “Alî said: "The Zoroastrians had a book which they studied; but their book 
was removed and lifted from them"; cf. the gloss ‘Awn al-Ma‘biid on Abū Da- 
wüd's collection of traditions (Delhi, 1322-3 A.H.), III, 134 and the references 
to the tradition of ‘Ali, obviously the same one, on p. 133, 1. 10 from below. 
According to a quite different Shi'ite tradition related in the name of the Imam 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq, the Meccans complained to the Prophet that he refused to take 
the poll-tax from them, though he did take it from the Zoroastrians of Hajar’ 
who had no book any more than they themselves; upon which the Prophet 
replied that the Zoroastrians had a prophet whom they killed, and a book writ- 
ten on twelve thousand ox hides (al-Kulini, a/-Kafi, Tehran, 1377 A.H. TIT, 
567-8; for the twelve thousand ox hides cf. below, p. 39). 

lahiq, pl. lawáhiq, one of the grades of the hierarchy of the Isma‘ili da‘wa; cf. 
Ivanow, Studies, pp. 14-15. The theory is that in the past periods the Imam some- 
times disappeared, and during his absence the mission was administered by one 
of the chief missionaries ('awáhiq) acting as his lieutenant. 
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a) It is impossible that Abraham should have ordered the Majüs 
to turn towards the sun, since the Koran shows (6, 78) that Abraham 
disapproved of those who prostrated themselves to the sun, the moon 
and the stars. 

b) The four knots used by the Zoroastrians!? indicate that from 
their period onwards the initiatory oath would be administered in the 
name of four nàfiqs: their own (Moses) and the three who come after 
Moses. Three knots are obligatory, but to make four is even better. 

c) In general, Abraham's laws are contrary to those of the Zoroas- 
trians. The story of how Abraham was thrown into the fiery pit also 
proves that he protested against the worship of fire. 

Zoroaster was a lāhiq who prescribed to the people of his province 
(jazira) various rules, and composed a book containing wisdom but not 
a religious law (since he was not a ndfig). His followers, however, 
changed his precepts. Evidence can be adduced to show that he was a 
lahiq, not a nàtiq. : 

a) They bow, but do not prostrate themselves in their prayers; 
now, whereas prostration is the symbol of the natig, bowing is that of 
16 . 

b) Zoroaster’s book was written on 12000 hides of oxen;20 now 


12 is also the number of the /ahiqs. 


19 The sacred girdle of the Zoroastrians (kusti) is passed thrice round the waist, 
and tied with three reef-knots - one behind the back, two in front. There is no 
evidence for the addition of a fourth knot as a work of supererogation; this 
has been kindly confirmed for me by Miss M. Boyce. Perhaps the evidence of 
Abū Hatim warrants the supposition that some Zoroastrians, perhaps some 
sect, introduced a variation. 

20 “The faith of which, the whole Avesta and Zand, had been prepared on ox hides 
and written with liquid gold...” Artay Viraz namak, ch. I (cf. H. W. Bailey, 
Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century Books, Oxford, 1943, pp. 151-2); the 
Dénkart (437) also alludes to the Avesta and the Zand which Zàmasp had learned 


from Zoroaster and had written on ox hides with gold (cf. Bailey, p. 154). The 


Tansar-nama, originally written in the sixth century but only preserved in a 


Persian version from the Islamic Period, has the number: ““You know that of 
our book of the faith Alexander burnt up 12000 ox hides” (ed. Minovi, p. 11; 
transl, Boyce, p. 37; cf. Bailey, pp. 156-7). Muslim writers also mention ie 
story: “This writing - called by the Zoroastrians din dabirih, ie the script 2 
religion" — was invented by Zoroaster; it was written on 12000 ox hides, engrave 

with golden reeds, in the ancient Persian language” (al-Mas'üdi, al-Te anbi, E 
91); cf. also Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars-nama, ed. G. Le Strange and R, A. Nicholson, 


Cambridge, 1921, p. 49. 
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The position of Zoroastrianism in the fourth period is parallel to 
that of the Sabians in the fifth. The founder of the Sabian religion was 
a lāhiq, and therefore his book, called a/-Zabür?! contains no laws (to 
promulgate which is the task of the nafig). Both groups believe in two 
principles, because they misunderstood the sayings of the sage who 
founded their religion. He spoke to them of dualities in order to prove 
by them the unity of God, but they took his words literally. The adver- 
saries used this to establish their worldly rule. 

It is said that the Sabians were Christians who inclined towards 
Zoroastrianism; this would confirm the preceding findings, since the 
Christians are also the followers of a /ahig, so that one might say that 
the Sabians are the followers of an adversary of that /ahig who misinter- 
preted his teaching; just as Zoroastrianism is due to an adversary who 
stood up against a /ahiq of the fourth period (that of Moses; the /ahiq 
being David). 

It is related that when Ja‘far al-Sadiq was asked about Zoroaster, he 
replied: The name Zardust means *'the reliable elder’’; he was a prophet 
who gave the Majüs laws which they changed and corrupted, just as 
the Jews and Christians did with the laws of Moses and Jesus. They 
went astray, just as the Jews and Christians did.22 Ja'far did not say, 
any more than 'Ali (in the episode quoted before), that they were 
followers of Abraham. 

It is not true that Mazdak's propaganda referred especially to Abra- 
ham. He believed in metempsychosis, and did not therefore distinguish 
between the various prophets, but taught that there was one spirit 
which passed through many bodies. He also professed the divinity of 
human beings, like the extremists of Islam and of other religions. Out- 
wardly he professed Zoroastrianism, and his position within that reli- 
gion can be compared to that of Mani and Daysan in Sàbism. 

It is wrong to join the name of Bihafrid with those of Zoroaster, 
Mazdak and Mani and to say that these four called themselves prophets. 
Bihafrid cannot be mentioned in the same breath even with Mazdak, 
Mani and Daysan, let alone Zoroaster, whose religion is still extant 
and from whose followers poll-tax is accepted as from the People of 
the two Books. Mazdak, Mani and Dayşãn lived during periods of 


21 Al-Zabir, i.e. the Psalms; see above, p. 34, 


22 I did not find a parallel to this saying attributed to the Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq. 
The etymology is based on the Persian words zar, “‘old’’ and dist, “‘friend’’. 
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interregnum and were the adversaries of the lawahiq of their period; 
their attitude can be compared with that of the first adversary (Abü Bakr) 
towards the asas (‘Ali) in our own period.23 Biháfrid flourished in our 
own period, at the time of the passing of the empire from the Umayyads 
to the ‘Abbasids.24 He was an impostor and belonged to the extremist 
wing of Zoroastrianism; he claimed to be a prophet and to have received 
revelations. Thus he can be compared with Sunbàdh, Küdak25 and the 
other Zoroastrian extremists, Abü'l-Khattàáb, al-Mughira b. Sa‘id26 and 
similar Islamic extremists, and S’dkh,27 a Jewish extremist. Such vile 
men, even if they succeeded in attracting followers, cannot be compared 
with Zoroaster. They removed all content from the concept of God, 
said that the outward forms of religion can be left aside, abolished the 
works and laws of religion, and based their doctrine on belief in metemp- 
sychosis; and were in any case impostors. Bihafrid pretended to lose 


23 Here again these heresiarchs are seen in the light of the theory of the existence 
of an Isma‘ili-type **organization' throughout all history. They lived at a period 
when the Imam was absent, and the ‘‘mission”’ was in the charge of the /awahiq, 
the chief missionaries; they rebelled against the authority of their legitimate 


superiors, just as Abü Bakr rebelled against ‘Alî. 

24 For Bihafrid see the discussion below, pp. 43 f. 

25 Sunbãdh was a general of Abü Muslim who after the murder of his master re- 
belled against the ‘Abbasids, and professed a religion in which Persian elements 
were mixed with a divine veneration for Abü Muslim. Küdak was the leader of 
a branch of the Khurramites. For these two sects see the references in B. Spuler, 
Iran in früh-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden, 1952, pp. 197 and 204; Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au H° et au HI? siècle de l'hégire, Paris, 1938 
pp. 132 ff.. and 215. ١ 

26 Abu'l-Khattab (founder of the Khattabiyya) and Mughira are famous Shi'ite 
heresiarchs; cf. EJ? s.v. Abi l-Khaftàb (B. Lewis); for Mughira cf. Firaq al-Shi‘a, 
p. 52; Shahrastáni, ai-Milal, p. 134; Ash‘ari, Magalat al-Islamiyyin, ed. H. 
Ritter, Leipzig/Istanbul, 1929, pp. 6-9. 

27 The Shàdkàniyya was an obscure Jewish sect, very rarely mentioned. See H. 
Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, Leipzig, 1909, V, 509; M. Schreiner, in REJ 29, 
1894, 207; S. Poznanski, REJ 60, 1910, p. 311. Schreiner in his note drew atten- 


tion to the mention of the sect in al-Baghdadi’s al-Farg bayn al-Firag, of which 


he used the Berlin MS.; he notes that the MS. has Sharkaniyya, and so the word 
appears in Fargi, based on that MS., p. 9, whereas on p. 220 the spelling is 
Shadhkaniyya. Goldziher emends Shadhkaniyya in his review in ZDMG 65, 
1911, p. 361. In the edition of ‘Izzat al-'Attàr, based on a MS. in Turkey, we 
have on p. 13 Miishkaniyya and Müshkàn, on p. 141 Shadhkaniyya. I suspect, ٠ 
however, that **Müshkániyya'' is merely a (wrong) emendation based on the 
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consciousness for three days, during which - so he claimed - he received 
revelations. He abolished marriage with sisters and mothers, the mum- 
bling of prayers, introduced washing after impurity, five prayers with- 
out prostrations, and ordered his followers to turn towards the right- 
hand side of the gibla. He gained followers, but on Abü Muslim’s 
invitation he outwardly accepted Islam, though in secret still kept his 
unbelief. Thus Abi Muslim and Bihafrid went on deceiving each other; 
what they had in common was extremism and the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis. Abū Muslim finally got hold of him and ordered Qahtaba to 
kill him; he was killed by the hand of Salama b. Muhammad al-Tà'i. 
When he was led out to be executed, his followers reminded him of his 
promise that his movement would come to fruition. Bihafrid turned to 
one of his followers and exclaimed: ‘‘This /aghsari will be your leader”, 
laghsari meaning Bald-head.28 Ustadsis29 took his place and after- 
wards he too came forward in Herat; he and his followers were known 
as the Laghsariyya, and much is known of their story. 

The Prophet has drawn a parallel between the sects into which his 
community would be divided, and three of the preceding religions: 
“The Murji'ites are the Jews of this community, the Rafidites their 
Christians, and the Qadarites their Zoroastrians’’.30 He has omitted the 
Sàbians, which is the reason why they are less generally known and are 
usually regarded as Christians who left Christianity for Zoroastrianism. 
In fact, however, the Sabians correspond to those who deserted the 
asās (‘Ali).31 

Apart from the Koran, the only books promulgated by nàfiqs are 
the Torah and the Gospel; the books of the Zoroastrians and Sabians 
contain not religious laws but, like books of many nations, wise sayings 
and admonishments. Nor do the Zoroastrians claim that their books 


occurrence of this sect (different from the Shàdhkàniyya). in al-Shahrastàni, p. 
169, whose passage is actually referred to by the editor. The name of the man 
was either Shadkan, and the text here is corrupt, or, more likely, the correct 
form is Shadka or Shàdhkà, and the form Shàdhkàn is due to the erroneous 
conclusion by some authors that the founder of a sect Shadhkaniyya must have 
been called Shadhkan. 


28 The Ms. has /gh’zy and Igh’zyh; see for the emendation below, n. 37. 
29 The Ms. has استاس‎ Ustas. 


30 For this famous tradition cf. A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhamma- 
dan Tradition, Leiden, 1927, p. 121. 


31 Le. the Kharijites, 
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are identical with the Scrolls of Abraham (mentioned in the Koran 
87, 19), as the Jews claim that their book is the Torah of Moses, and 
the Christians claim that theirs is the Gospel of Jesus. This is because 
in fact the Zoroastrians belong to the period of the author of the Torah, 
and the Sabians to that of the author of the Gospel. 

There follows a detailed interpretation of the tradition that “The 
Murji'ites are the Jews of this community etc."; but this does not 
concern us here. 

The chapter summarized in the preceding pages can be considered 
from two points of view. Firstly, it is a representative example for the 
manner in which the early Ismà-'ilis looked at history. It gives an idea of 
the rather odd casuistry which is commonly found in writings on this 
subject or the related field of allegorical interpretation of the Koranic 
texts and the religious precepts of Islam. We have to remember that 
the books which have been preserved were written by highly trained 
theologians, who, especially if they lack genius, easily fall back on 
arid scholasticism. This does no injustice, I think, to Abū Hatim and 
his younger colleague and adversary, Abü Ya'qüb. Al-Nasafi may have 
been a more original thinker, but his books are lost. Those who began 
their studies when the Isma‘ili books were tantalizingly known only by 
their titles, may have been somewhat disappointed when their publi- 
cation revealed that the intrinsic value of some fell short of their ex- 
pectations. Yet in view of the great importance of the Isma ‘ili movement 
in Islamic history, we must study its doctrines in all their aspects. 


Bihafrid and Ustadsis 


As a document of Isma‘ili historiography, the text has been suffi- 
ciently elucidated by the introductory pages and the notes. However, 
it also makes some contribution to our knowledge of the Persian reli- 
‘gious movements in the early Islamic period, and needs some further 
discussion from this point of view. It is the earliest extant account of 
Bihafrid, and while it partly coincides with other accounts, it also 
contains some details not otherwise known.32 Naturally enough, Abi 
Hatim, just as other Muslim writers, takes it for granted that Bihafrid 


32 The hitherto known information about Bihafrid is summarized in an article by 
M. Th. Houtsma in WZKM, 3, 1889, pp. 30 ff.; cf. E. G. Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, 1, 308 ff.; Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux iraniens, pp. 111- 
131; B. Spuler, Iran in früh-islamischer Zeit, pp. 196-7. 
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was an impostor, and that the trance during which he received revela- 
tions was faked. (The detail that his loss of consciousness lasted for 
three days is not found in the other sources.) The institutions attributed 
to Bihafrid are the same as those mentioned in the other sources; it 
has been plausibly suggested that Bihafrid, by abolishing some of the 
distinctive features of Zoroastrianism, was trying to bring his religion 
closer to Islam. Thus he abolished incestuous marriages which were 
particularly scandalous in Muslim eyes, and the zamzama, the mur- 
mured prayers which Muslims regarded as so characteristic of Zoroas- 
trianism. The introduction of washing after impurity, five prayers with- 
out prostrations and the turning towards the right-hand side of the 
qibla, is described in the same words in the account of Bihafrid quoted 
by Ibn al-Nadim33 (mid-fourth/tenth century) from the early third/ 
ninth century historian al-Süli, and shows that Abū Hatim drew, either 
directly or indirectly, on al-Süli, or al-Süli's source.34 

The most important new information refers to the end of Bihàfrid 
and to the survival of his sect. He was arrested on Abü Muslim's orders 
by Qahtaba b. Shabib, one of the most prominent lieutenants of Abi 
Muslim, who captured Nishapir in 130/747-8, and it was clearly in 
that city that Bihàfrid was executed. Salama b. Muhammad, who 
actually killed him, was an officer of Qabtaba.35 Of great importance 
is the information that Ustadsis was the direct successor of Bihafrid. 
Houtsma has reached the same conclusion, but his evidence Was some- 
what slender. Al-Shahrastani36 says that the Sisiyya was a subdivision 
of Bihafrid’s sect. ‘‘Sisiyya’’ was explained by Houtsma as meaning 
the followers of (Ustàd) Sis, so that according to al-Shahrastàni they 
were connected with Bihafrid’s movement. It is gratifying to have this 
conjecture fully confirmed by our account. However, the anecdote 
about the appointment of Ustàádsis just before Bihafrid’s execution is 
not necessarily more than an anecdote. 


_ 33 Fihrist, p. 344. The similarity can been seen from the 


juxtaposition of the passages: 
Abü Hatim (fol. 211) 


à Ibn al-Nadim 
متياسراً عن القبلة‎ US بلا سجود متياسر عن القبلة لا سجود‎ 


34 For Ibrahim b. al-‘Abbas al-Süli cf. GAL S I, p. 218. 


35 He is mentioned in connection with events in Khurasan in 130/747-8 (al-Tabari, 
, 2001) and in ‘Iraq in 132/749-50 (idem, IIL, 17, 28, 36, 38). 
36 Milal, p. 187. 
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We learn that the sect headed by Ustadsis, a continuation of that 
founded by Bihàfrid, was called Laghsariyya, ‘‘the bald-headed’’.37 
This piece of information provides the key for the understanding of 
some enigmatic passages, two in al-Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi’s 
History,38 another in Hamza al-Isfahàni's little handbook on chronolo- 
gy39 (both from the middle of the tenth century), yet another in the 
anonymous History of Sistün in Persian40 (going back to an Arabic 
original of the eleventh century); and finally one in the theological 
treatise Kitab al-Mawagif by al-Iji (fourteenth century).^! 

In the printed edition Mutahhar’s account of Persian religion begins 
as follows: “The beliefs and laws of the Majüs. The Majüs form diffe- 
rent sects, such as the û oil, the Bihafridiyya and the Khurramiyya’’.42 
The name of the first sect, mentioned in the close proximity of the fol- 
lowers of Bihafrid has obviously to be read Laghsariyya, and refers to 
the followers of Ustádsis. Hamza similarly mentions that in 151 A.H. 
(768 A.D.) Khazim b. Khuzayma, governor of Khuràsàn, led an ex- 
pedition against the 43.لغارية‎ The passage in the History of Sistàn con- 
cerns the governorship in Sijistan of Yazid, son of the second ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mangür. He had to face a rebellion in Bust, led by Muhammad 
b. 5520030, described as one of the ou |J, and two Zoroastrians, 
Adhariiya and Marzbàn. Their forces were soon strong enough to 
attack Sijistan itself; Yazid was worsted in battle and retired from the 
province to Nishàpür. We are not told of the later fate of the revolt, 


37 I must admit that the reading is conjectural, but I think it is fairly certain. The 
only MS. which I have seen has لغاز ي‎ and à UJ. Abū Hatim adds, however, 
that the word means "'bald-head"', which in Persian is either lagh or lagh-sar, 
and the correction /aghsari and laghsariyya offers graphically no difficulty. (I 
think Abü Hàtim made a minor mistake by calling Ustadsis laghsari instead of 
laghsar; he probably deduced wrongly the name of the founder from that of the 
sect: laghsariyya > laghsari.) The reading /aghsariyya is confirmed by the form 
found in al-Maqdisi, Al-Bad’ wa’l-Ta’rikh, IV, 26. Huart’s edition has اللغرية‎ which 


can be easily explained as corruption of à, «ll. 
38 Al-Bad' wa’l-Ta’rikh; see n. 37. . 
39 Hamza b. al-Hasan al-Isfaháni, Ta'rikh Sini Mulük al-Ard wa’l-Anbiya’, ed. 
Berlin, 1922, and Beirut, 1961. 
40 Türlkh-i Sistan, ed. Bahar, Tehran, 1935, p. 142. 
41 ed, Th. Soerensen, Leipzig, 1848, p. 349: «الغيارية‎ 
42 Al-Bad’ wa’l-Ta’rikh, IV, 26, ll. 10 f, 
43 Ed, Gottwaldt, p. 221, 
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but it is clear that it was soon suppressed by the ‘Abbasid government. 
The name of the group to which Shaddàd belonged puzzled the scholars 
who have dealt with the passage, Bahar, the editor of the History of 
Sistan, and Bosworth, author of a book on Sistàn under the Arabs ;44 
we recognize in it now without difficulty the Persian name of the sect 
led by Ustàdsis, Laghsariyan, disfigured by the same scribal error as 
in the case of Mutahhar's text, namely the reduction of the three- 
teethed s into an indistinct ~~ Indeed, Bahar has raised the question 
whether the rebellion of Muhammad b. Shaddàd and the two Zoroas- 
trian confederates had any connection with the uprising of 150/767 led 
by Ustadsis. This can now be answered in the affirmative.45 Jji in his 
Mawagqif mentions الغيارية‎ as a sect of the Majüs; this is evidently a 
corruption of الغسارية‎ 6 


44 Rome, 1968, p. 81. 


45 Fok references about the revolt of Ustádsis see Spuler, Iran in früh-islamischer 
Zeit, p. 197, and the article Ostddsis in the ET! (J, H. Kramers). 
46 Cf. note 41, 


